PUBLIC OPINION (New York) combined with’ THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 








TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


Larger Aspects of the November Elections. . 
Prohibition Growing Formidable 

What is the Matter with American Cities? .. 
The Depleted Army 

Chancellor Day’s Attack on the President... 
The Poles in America... . 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


English Views of the Panic and the President . 743 
Treat Ireland Like the Transvaal . 744 
Would Socialism Prevent War? 





SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


How to Get Rid of Tattoo-marks 
Greek Temples and Pile-dwellings 
A New “ Roller’’-skate 
Transatlantic Wireless 

More Many-horned Sheep 
Problem of Pure Milk 

How the World is Growing Smaller 
The Pullman-porter Nuisance 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


Orientalizing Christianity 

On Jumping Parochial Fences 

General Booth 

Who Will Get the Cardinals? 

The Church’s Part in the “ Ethical Revival” . 
Sunday Amusements in New York 


LETTERS AND ART: 


Paderewski and the Youngsters 
“Submerged Renown” 

Joy ofan Editor . oad 
Jeopardy ofthe New YorkStage..... . 
The Thorny Path of Realism .. 


GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS . '759-760 
MISCELLANEOUS 761-770 
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New York and London 
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= [revel and Resort Directory 














Away from constantly-beset- 
‘ting cares and conventionalities ; 
aaway from the chill of Fall and 
Winter, and find rest and recrea- 
tion in that paradise of flowers, 
beautiful scenery and rare climate—: 


Overland | 
Limited 


on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


By far the most luxurious and exclusive 
of transcontinental trains. Perfect in 
every appointment; unapproached ser- 
vice in dining, sleeping and library-obser- 
‘vation cars. Electric lighted throughout. 
Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
6.05 p. m., completing trip in less than 
three days. Also a train 10.10 p. m. with 
through standard and tourist sleepers. 
Literature upon addressing, 


F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 
‘General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, : 
CHICAGO. 381 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








CLARK’S 
TENTH 
ANNUAL 


ORIENT ===: 


Feb 6, ’08. 70 days, by chartered S. S. “Arabic,” 16,000 
‘tons. Tours Round the World, to Europe, Sicily, etc. 


‘FRANK C. CLARK, - - Times Building, New York 


ORIENT Select party sails Jan. 25. Also 
Seven Tours to Europe, spring 


summer. De Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N. Y. (29th year.) 








The University Prints 


Art of 

The Netherlands and Germany 
A new series of 500 just completed. 
1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 
Art previously published. Size 544 
x8 inches. One Cent Each. 

& Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 




















ALTHOUSE’S 
FOREIGN TOURS 


To all parts of Europe and the Orient. 
Under our expert guidance you derive a)l the 
pleasures and benefits possible and avoid all 
the discomforts and vexations of travel. 


Nile-Oriental Tour 


sailing January 25 and February 18. Ex- 
clusive features. Party limited to 15 members, 
Descriptive Booklet on request. 

716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 











Porto Rico 


The special tours of the New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and are ideal 
yachting excursions on summer seas. The steamers, 
which are absolutely safe, have every convenience, 
with only outside staterooms. They circle the entire 
island and stop at many interesting and historic local- 
ities. The ship is the tourist’s hotel =< the entire 
trip, so the labor and inconvenience of land travel 
is avoided. @ The special tourist rate for this cruise 
is $140, which ers We every expense. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 





Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 
COMFORTABLE 
ORIENTAL attractive booklet 
TRAVEL Site 25.7805 


first-class. Write for 
Congregational House, BOSTON. 





HOLY LAND, ROME, 
PILGRIMAGE a tour of EUROPE, 
leaving Jan. 16, '08. For particulars, address 
McGrane’s Tours, 18/ B!way, N. Y. City. 












TO EUROPE 
The IDEAL Way 


Write now. J. PAUL GRAHAM, 
A.M., Prineipal Lawrence School: 
Box 1055 Pittsburg 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE oi2inteers ot 


a porty of eight will be given a tree ticket. 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wit of Women 


BY KATE SANBORN 



























Miss Sanborn has come forward 
with a wealth of genuine humor and 
mirth epigrams, quips repartee, 
stories, and sketches, from the writings 
of women, to refute the oft-repeated 
allegation that women do not possess a 
real sense of humor. 

No woman should miss this delight- 
ful book. 


12mo, 





cloth, 
price, $1.50 


215 pages 


Funk & Wagnalis Company 
New York and London 


“PB ULPIT TREES 


and Homiletic Undergrowth” 


By THOMAS KELLY, D.D. A most suggestive book for 
preachers. Texts sel@>m used handled effectively in an 
original and striking manner. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 











NORTH CAROLINA 
(Founded by JAMES W. TUFTS) 


THE LEADING HEALTH RESORT 
OF THE SOUTH 


Finest Livery of Saddle Horses to be Found 
ywhere 


THREE GOLF COURSES kept in first-class condition— 
35,000-acre shooting preserve with trained dogs and guides 


TENNIS COURTS and COUNT:2Y CLUB 


FOUR 
SPLENDID 
HOTELS 


FIFTY-TWO COTTAGES 


A Preparatory School under good 
direction 


CONSUMPTIVES EXCLUDED 


OPENING oF HorTELs: 





















Holly Inn opens Nov. 20th 
Carolina opens Jan. 11th 
Harvard opens Jan. 15th 
Berkshire opens Jan. 15th 
Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air 
Line or Southern Railway. Only one night 
from New York, Boston and Cincinnati, 
Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices 
for literature, illustrating the out-of-door 
features of PINEHURST and giving 
full details of its attractions, or address 


Pinehurst General Office 
PINEHURST, North Carolina 
OR» 

LEONARD TUFTS, Owner 
Boston, Mass. 





MEXICO and CALIFORNIA TOURS 
16th Annual Mexico Tours by 
private trains or eteamer J 4 

rch. 


uary, February and 
$165 up including all expenses. 
en 


ERIE RIT 

TOUR California.Tour $850. Send 
for itineraries. 
GATES TOURS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ees OF 200 Washington Street, Boston 





COLIVER TOLIG 


(AWAY- FROM +THE-USUAL ) 
For JAPAN, SOUTH AMERICA, and 
ROUND THE WORLD 


372 Boylston Street BOSTON 








! A Select Limited 

. Party eyes ex- 

erience ea - 

ship, will leave New York January 4th 1908, 
for Egypt and the Nile, Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Greece, Sicily. Naples 
and Kome during Holy Week and 
Easter, Everything first class. Moderate 
cost. Referencesexchanged. Twelfth Annual 
tour. For full particulars, address MR. 
CHARLES F. PECK, 469 West 152d St., N. Y. 


aie ig THINGS 

American schol hi + be saanag 

21 cholarship and common sense 

applied to the problem of European Travel. 
rite for our announce 


t. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


EU ROPE Select two months? $250 


Summ 
12 tours at lowest rates from ry rg 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
NOW. THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. 0. Box Z 8178 


Boston, Mass. 
FOR 60-DAY SELECT SUM- 


$25 MER TRIP TO EUROPE. 











British Isles, 








New York 


8. H. LONGLEY, 814 Main St., Woreester, Mass. 
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Are You Going Away ? 


TRIPS OF 
TWO WEEKS THREE WEEKS FOUR WEEKS 


Or of Longer Duration, to Summer Lands 


We dispatch superb passenger ships to the 


& Venezuela 
West Indies >." 
Panama Canal 
the MEDITERRANEAN, the Adriatic, 
Egypt, the . 


~ Orient 2 


Send for our illustrated book of travel 


“Winter Voyages.” 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis 























MOST EXTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY OFFER 
This new Illustrated Chapman and Hall Oxford University Edition of the 


Complete Works of Charles Dickens 


PUBLISHED AT $40. HOLIDAY PRICE, Complete, $22.50 
20 Volumes, bound in handsome flexible leather 
r PHO in the past we have made exceptional book offers, we believe this to be the great- 
est Holiday book proposition we have ever put before the public. No other author’s 
works are so absolutely essential to a library as those of Charles Dickens. 
That we are in a position to offer this 20-volume Oxford University Edition of Dickens at $22.50, y 
comes about through arrangements with the publishers, giving us special privileges, and ¢ : 
practically exclusive rights to the entire edition for the holiday trade. ¢ ~ 
DESCRIPTION :—These beautiful volumes were printed at the Oxford University Press on opaque paper o. 
The sets are bound in full limp leather with gilt top and gold back stamp. ‘ Simpsen- ; 
By_a special arrangement between Chapman & Hall, the owners of the copyright, and Henry o Crawford / 
Frowde, Esq., Oxford University Press, anew set of plates has been made, which, in theclearness (@ Company 
a iteainnanoads and IIE, BOOKS CONTAIN UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE M ? ta te> 
the first fifty purchasers we will gi THE XONTAIN 7 8 NS BY = MASTER ILLUS- 19th St., New York 
To the Srtt inly ieee"? WW TRATORS OF DICKENS; from the originals by Seymour, “Phiz,” George Cruikshank, PB. g6* ‘en St New Nor 
PHOTOGRAVURE DRAWING Walker, Sir Edwin Landseer, D. Maclise, John Leech, Marcus Stone, George Cattermole, 8. 9° nd enclosed 29.50 re 
of characters from Dickens by Frederick @ Luke Fildes, R. G. Stanfield, J. Tenniel, and others. 15,428 Pages. i Pa which send me, express 
Barnard, the celebrated English artist. This edition also includes new portraits of Dickens and all the additional stories .¢° prepaid, one set, boxed, of 
WORTH EASILY $5.00 EACH and sketches which appear inthe Gadshill and Authentic editions. Atthe beginning of o the Complete Works of 
‘As these pictures were taken from a each book is printed, for convenient reference, a list of characters mentioned in the text. .g° Charles Diekens, and, free of 
de luxe portfolio published m Lon- Mail your order immediately to be sure to be one of the first fifty taking advan- charge, the photogravire drawing . 


don by subscription at five Guineas, tage of the special free offer mentioned on the left. We will hold sets for future a by Frederick Barnard. 
now out ot print entirely, you delivery if desired, and ship to any address you give. ¢ 


can readily see how extra- SIMPSON-CRAWFORD C 


ordinary is this addi- 


oO. ; 
tional offer. Sixth Avenue, 19th and 20th Sts., New York City tens 
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& > 
We have in stock a few sets of this 0 
monumental work. These sets must y 
be immediately disposed of in order 0 
NOW OFFERED IN OUR SPECIAL to make room for our new publica- SATISFACTION CGUARANT ED 
CLEARANCE SALE tions, They are offered to LITERARY NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW 
Dicsst readers at little more than one-third the price of the Engtish edition, and at almost fifty per cent. less than the price of 
the regular American edition. The regular price is $17.50. We offer these few sets at the special clearance price of $10.00 each, 
carriage prepaid. Lirerary Digest readers may pay for them on the monthly plan, $1.00 within five days if the work is satis- 
factory, and the balance $2.00 per month. Our readers will, therefore, have nearly half a year in which to pay for the work, 
but they will receive the set of seven volumes at once, and have the privilege of using it while paying for it. This work is a 
preachers’ and people’s treasure-house of information and inspiration. It is invaluable to all preachers, Bible students, Sunday- 
school teachers, Christian families, and in fact to all who wish to give the Psalms intelligent reading and accurate interpretation. 
“The Treasury of David’’ is Spurgeon’s great life-work. Here is an unusual opportunity for placing it on your library shelves 
on the easiest possible terms. Do not missit. Accept at once. We guarantee satisfaction. Send the coupon below, and we 
will promptly send you the complete work. No money is required until it has met with yous satisfaction. 


To Date We Have Sold 52,500 Volumes of this Great Work in the United States 


_“T have used Mr. Spurgeon’s ‘ Treasury of David’ for three years, and found it worthy of its name. Whoso goeth in there 
will find rich spoils,”"— Theodore L, Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn. 


SPURGEON’S GREAT LIFE-WORK 
|THE TREASURY OF DAVID 


Seven Octavo Volumes, Cloth Bound—Over Three Thousand Two Hundred Pages Ra’ 
Quotations from Hundreds of Writers—The Result of Twenty-eight Years of Research 


Grand and inspiring as the Psalms are to the ordinary reader, there is much significance in them for which one is required to 
‘ go below the surface. There is a marked paucity of material on a large number of the Psalms in other reference works. The 

information usually follows certain ruts. The object of this great work is to bring within easy access a profusion of entirely 
new and original information and light on all the Psalms, without partiality to any single one or group. The result is a vast 
quantity of illustrative material, unapproached by any other work in existence. 


sie 


Six Great Subjects of Treatment on the Book of Psalms 





























I. An Original Expbsition of the Book of Psalms. | IV. A List of Writers upon Each Psalm, 
II. A COliection of Illustrated Extracts from the whole Range of V. -An Index to Each Volume, giving Page References of Authors 
te ie ‘ bi Quoted or Referred to. : : 
Lite : VI. A General Topical Index to the Entire Work, Chiefly for Pastoral 
Ill. A Series of Homiletic Hints upon Almost Every Verse. Use and Aid. 











More Felicitous {Ilustrations, More-Valuable Sermonic Hints, Than in All Other Books Combined 


‘‘Spurgeon’s ‘Treasury of David’ contains more felicitous illustrations, more valuable sermonic hints, 
than can be found in all other works.on the same book put together.’’—The Christian Herald, New York. 


REQUIREMENTS OF STUDENTS, LAYMEN AND PREACHERS FULLY MET.— A WHOLE LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATIVE LITERATURE.—It furnishes a 
Uh Its illustrations aim to meet every requirement of the Bible or theological whole library in itself, giving the results of Mr. Spurgeon’s scholarly research, 
f student and to supply homiletical suggestions and illustrations which shall the ablest side-lights on the Psalms, and the most aggressive sermonic hints on 
offer the best assistance to the preacher. To laymen in reading the Psalms the Psalter to be found in literature. It antiquates and supersedes preceding 
this work will disclose new beauties and meanings. It will be of great value commentaries and works of an expository and homiletical character. It is a 
when used in connection with home devotional readings. necessity to every preacher. ; 

i EVERY HELP TO MAKE THE TEXT AVAILABLE.—THE TREASURY OF ‘** These rich and ripe and rega! octavos will present the finest front im your 
i DAVID aims to offer every conceivable help which could tend to elucidate the library, and afford the noblest culture for your mind and heart.’’—Rocky 
my text of the Psalms and make them richly available for practical instruction. Mountain Buptist, Denver. 


Many new side-lights are thrown on familiar Psalms. “It is far more than a commentary ; it is what its name implies, a treasury 





: EVERY PAGE ABOUNDS IN RICH HOMILETIC HINTS of the Psalms—a treasure-house rich beyond description.”’— Mail, Halifax. 
H “It ig surpassed by no other work we have seen on the Psalms,.”’—Louis- OF IMMENSE VALUE TO PREACHERS AND LAYMEN 
{ ville Christian Observer. “The work will prove of immense value not only to the preacher and \ 
‘It will prove a standard work on the Psalms for all time . . . invaluable poate, but ~ every Christian in his reading of the Psalter.” —The Evangeli- 
; to all preachers and indispensable to every minister's library.’—William | ©@ Churchman. 
i Ormiston, D.D., New York. “To preachers the homiletic hints which abound on every page will afford 
“*Itis a life-work of the Prince of Preachers. No minister of the Church | ich treasury indeed.”—The New York Observer, 
! . of Christ for 1800 years has drawn and held such a number of hearers so long. “The price is extremely moderate for so large and important a work. We } 
If the secret of his power is here revealed, it will be a Treasury priceless in have examined it with care and we are greatly pleased with the plan and 
F value for centuries to come.”"—W. H. Vandoner, D.D,. execution.” — Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


To hundreds of Lirerary Digest readers who have heretofore not been able to afford it, this splendid 
work will now be easily available, being offered at such a sweeping reduction and on such easy terms. 





| A FEW SETS at ALMOST HALF PRICE to THOSE WHO ACT PROMPTLY 
| 














: SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE COUPON EASY TERMS [ 

| It was published simultaneously with and FUNK & wagntes COMPANY, y oO 

lj act i i ad nian osenilicaing ahaa tase The regular cash price of our American Fdi- 

ij flor tains the aca s yey "sh ne aS “4 Gentlemen—I accept your special offer of Spurgeon’s ** pe tion has been heretofore $2.50 per volume, $17. 

iH this’ country—#28.00 for the complete work. | of David” to LireRaRy DiGEst readers for $10, carriage prepai perset. We now offer the complete work to our 

Our edition is in every way preferable, and (regular price $17.50). I agree to send you $1 within five days of re- patrons at_the low price of only $10, wngrioap 

i by this great offer it is made easily available ceipt of the work, as the first peymens for the same. IL agree to prepaid. Payments may be made on easy i ° 

toeverybody at the tremendous reduction of remit the balance of the price in monthly instalments of $2 each ments of $1.00 within five daysof receipt and 

q little more than one-third the regular price until settled in fall. It is understood that .f I consider the work | $200 a month thereafter until paid for. We ; 

f of the English Edition. Can you afford to unsatisfactory I may return it to you within five days of receipt. guarantee satisfaction. If the books are not 1 

miss this opportunity ? satisfactory to you, they may be returned in 

fi La, D. 1-16-01, NQWG ov serecersovccccccesccncsonsssssscosess sees eee | five days. ‘ 

Hi “ j 
ae FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY | Date........----... ‘ Address......+. bs Status pessecevected-esacts Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., N.Y. | 

‘ ’ 
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The 
3 Booklovers 
sae Library Service 


_ SAVES 70 you the buying of Books you would not care 
own, but wish to read. 
GIVES you an early choice of 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 
For—TWO CENTS—a Day 


If this service is not in your town, find out WHY 
p writing us for particulars. It can be extended to 
Town and City in the U. S. and Canada. 
rite for our catalogue. 
THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
East 23d Street, New York 








a61r Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 6 Park St., Boston, 











onallsubjects. Also Plays 
Bae Be neg at Whole- 
rices. Oatalog free. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


ge, Pied Book & Stationary Co, , Se sisth Bt. 





ee ERO RNTTARIANISM” 


Dr. Sam’ rothers, and other Unitarian ser- 
me SENT REE <a application to P. 0. M. Com- 
mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 








Just Published 


RACE LIFE 


OF THE 


ARYAN 
PEOPLES 


By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY 


A Profoundly Interesting Biography 

‘* Starting with the Aryan man in his proto-Aryan 
home, the author has walked with him and his sons as 
they emigrated into India, Persia, Southern and West- 
ern Europe, and at last into America, to stand upon its 
Western shores and look off into the future.’ 

—Newark (N.jJ.) News. 

‘* The life of each branch of the Aryan race is con- 
centrated, as it were, into one man with a peeniy 
interesting genealogy.” —Newark (N.J.) News. 
Why Am I Here? and Whither am 1 Going? 

“Tt is an effort on a large scale to establish some- 
thing toward a solution of the great riddie ot the 
universe: What is man? why is he here? whither is 
he going?””—New York Sun. 

A Story That Grips You Hard 

‘* A subject tremendous enough to stagger the aver- 
age author. The story grips you hard—solid, cold 
Sacts sounding like romance replete with fascination,” 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Opens the Foundations of Destiny 


** He takes you still farther—into the very coun- 
cils of Heaven itself, and reads from St. Peter’s 
* Book of Life’ the life of a race as recorded there for 
eternity—he goes to the very foundations of destiny.’’ 

— Baltimore Sun. 


Two Volumes, 12mo Cloth. $4.00, net 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, “°NiWw POR" 





DON'T LOSE THIS OPPORTUNITY 


We offer One Thousand Sets Only, at an 
Extraordinary Low Introductory Price. 


A Real Bargain 


120 BIBLE PICTURES 
By J. JAMES TISSOT 


Reproduced in all Their Gorgeous Colors 
SEND $f 00 TODAY 


And we will send by return mail a handsome portfolio (size 5 x 6) containing 
120 pictures in full colors. 

To make the men and women of the Bible actual, living characters to 
their pupils is one of the first duties of Sunday-school teachers, and no 
better help can they find for this than in the Tissot pictures. 

The whole world acknowledges that J. James Tissot was the greatest 
artist that ever lived, so far as Biblical subjects are concerned. 

Nothing approaching this work has ever been attempted before. In 
a series of splendid pictures, the great and impressive. scenes in the Bible 
story are depicted, true in color, costume, landscape, and all details to the 
life, the country, and the time. 

Only the unparalleled success in the higher priced editions makes 
possible this phenomenally low offer now. 

These pictures have received the unqualified endorsement of the lead- 
ing clergymen and Sunday-school teachers throughout the United States. 

Nothing could be more helpful and’ interesting and delightful, when 
one is reading the Bible, than such a graphic interpretation of sacred stories. 

In no other way can the Bible stories be made so real and actual 
to children. No better gift to a child or Sunday-school teacher. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory 


AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY 27 East 22nd Street © NEW YORK 








Copyright, de Brunff, 1904 









































Church 
Does Sunday-school | Want 


Society 


Your | cub Money ? 
Charity 


Send for a specially arranged PLAN by 
means of which a substantial sum of 
money can be raised in three months 


Address Office D, THE CIRCLE 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St. New York City 





The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what 7 been heretofore 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work. 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQuIt. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune ; Every position | The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. and valuable. 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive | The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. aud well-written record of a popular movement, 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages. $1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


























“THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


MIN on THE BODY.” A most interest- 
little volume on a widely discussed 
pig by the lt Dr. Paul Du Bois of the Universi iy 
ot Berne, 50 cts. net; by mail & cts. Funk & Wagnal 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd 





treet, New York City. 





| JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
YOU CAN SEE By apong * volume of verse by Thos. Eving. , Jr. B 


hone Wagnalls Company, Pubs. ew York 


UROPE/BAT ZAC 





Write us at once and plan for it NOW Adel ney oa Foggy res arog yr bed 
preciation a Tai 'aine by Lorenzo O’Rourke, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY gory pepe ere 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44 East 23d Street, New YORK’ NEW YORK and LONDON 
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The Manufacturer’s Reputation 
Is The Purchaser’s Safeguard 


AB guanine the past year we have been endeavoring to educate our subscribers against the injustice and 

the harm of purchasing substitutes or imitations. In our talks on this subject, we have tried to instil 
these points: That the dealer who substitutes is unscrupulous. That such a dealer realizes a larger profit 
on the imitation at the expense of the customer. That the purchaser who accepts a counterfeit robs the 
manufacturer of the genuine of his just due. That this purchaser invariably is served with inferior quality. 
We are pleased to say that our talks have met with much encouragement. 











Manufacturers spend thousands of dollars in building up reputations of national importance. We 
believe that they deserve your support and your protection from the many imitators and substitutors who are 
seeking to trade upon their well-deserved success. The trade-mark is the customer's protection, and it is a 
business axiom that no manufacturer of a cheap, poorly made article can successfully advertise that article. 
It is not to-day’s sale, but tomorrow’s, next week’s, next year's, that the honest manufacturer seeks. There 
is a profit only in your continuous patronage and your confidence in the merit of his product. 


The purchasing power represented by Literary Digest readers, as a body, is unsurpassed in any world 
community of similar numbers. 160,000 families, 800,000 readers, will see the announcements of the 
quality and merit articles printed below. 


Your Druggist can supply them. If they are not immediately in stock, it will be to your advantage to 
insist that your dealer get them, or apply to the manufacturers direct. 


AUTO STROP SAFETY RAZOR POMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM WILLIAMS’ TOILET ARTICLES 

Auto Strop Razor Co. Pompeian Mfg. Company J. B. Williams Company 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING FOUN- RUBBERSET SHAVING BRUSH 

John I. Brown & Son TAIN PEN Rubberset Brush Co. 
MURRAY'S CHARCOAL TABLETS 917’ “onklin Pen Co. HAND SAPOLIO 

A. J. Ditman VINOL Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. 

Chester Kent & Co. 

DENTACURA TOOTH PASTE anihecmuts CARO ARETE: CARER 

Dentacura Compan RAZAC . L, Silberstein 

oie Hapgoods Sales Co The SAFE CLINICAL THERMOMETER 

NEW SKIN, the Liquid Court Plaster r; 


Taylor Bros. & Co. 
Douglas Mfg. Company DIOXOGEN y 


Oakland Chemical Company TRO TRO CHOCOLATE KRUNCH 
STERLING BAY RUM JOHNSON’S PREPARED FLOOR WAX __ Trowbridge Chocolate Chip Co. 


Esterlinas & Company S. C, Johnson & Son GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
EVANS’ THROAT PASTILLES ZODENTA and MILKWEED CREAM _ Gillette Sales Company 
Evans Sons, Lescher & Webb F. F. Ingram & Company WHITING PAPERS 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


LARGER ASPECTS OF THE NOVEMBER 
ELECTIONS 


HE Republican press is manifestly relieved to find in the re- 
sults of the November elections no indication of a political 
revulsion growing out of the recent financial panic. In most cases, 
as the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) remarks, a panic or even an ap- 
proach to a panic means a loss of popularity and prestige for the 
party in power. Altho the issues involved in these elections were 
in the main essentially local, the seekers of political portents find 
in the results much that seems to them of national significance. 
Thus the President himself, in a statement given out from the 
White House, describes the results as “extremely gratifying,” and 
the New York World (Dem.) reads the signs searchingly, but in 
_ vain, for any hint of a “Roosevelt reaction.” “It is easy to see,” 
affirms the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), after surveying the 
returns as a whole, “that the long period of Republican supremacy 
is likely to be lengthened out to the extent of at least four years 
more”; and the New York 7rizbune (Rep.) asserts confidently that 
“the Democratic party as a national party is weaker now than it 
was in 1904 or 1906; and nothing in Tuesday’s voting indicates 
that it is gaining ground East, West, or South at the expense of 
Republicanism.” In fact, the New York Sua (Ind.) discovers the 
Democratic party “in the historic act of turning its weapons upon 
itself and committing hara-kiri.” The process is thus described : 


“In Massachusetts the Democratic factions were tearing each 
other tooth and nail before election day came, and on the eve of a 
Presidential contest the party finds its ranks broken and scattered 
and the ground heaped with dead and wounded ; but the casualties 
have been inflicted by Democrats....... 

“In Nebraska the only Democrat conspicuous enough to be ac- 
counted a leader repeated his biennial failure after writing the 
party platform, organizing victory, and making a personal cam- 
paign. This eminent man lost his own ward and rolled up a large 
majority in the State against his party. . . . In Kentucky, where 
he went to inspire the Democratic host and point the way to vic- 
tory, there was an utter rout and the Republicans triumphed 
magnificently.” 


Returning to the statement from the White House, we read in 
part: 


“As compared with the elections next preceding the last Presi- 
dential elections, we have done decidedly better than we did in 
1903. Then, as yesterday, Rhode Island and Maryland went 
against us, but this year we have won a sweeping victory in Ken- 
tucky for the first time since McKinley’s first election; and the 
victory in Massachusetts was also remarkable. 

“The showing in Pennsylvania and Nebraska is equally good. 
Moreover, the showing in New York State as a whole was excellent, 
far better than was the case prior to the last Presidential election. 


“That the result in Manhattan was due to pure!y local causes is 
shown by comparing it with the decisive triumpns in Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Albany, and in the State generally. ...... 

“As a whole the showing has been an improvement over what it 
was four years ago and eight years ago.” 


The President’s exultant tone, 7ze World mournfully admits, is 
justified by the facts. Says that sturdy Democratic paper: 


“Comparatively, the Republican party polls its heaviest vote in 
Presidential years, the Democratic party in off years. This was 
an off year. There should have been decisive Democratic victo- 
ries with corresponding Republican defeats. Where are they? 

“Not in New Jersey, altho in the early hours of Wednesday 
morning Zhe World deluded itself into such a belief. . . . The 
bitterest anti-Roosevelt sentiment in the country now exists in 
New York south of Chambers Street. Nowhere is this sentiment 
better reflected politically than in the great commuter vote of New 
Jersey. Taking this fact into consideration, the saving of that 
State to the Republicans was a remarkable achievement. 

“Kentucky has gone Republican for the fourth time since 1894, 
and Willson’s plurality for Governor is greater than the combined 
Republican pluralities in the three other elections. Nebraska, 
Mr. Bryan’s own State, has given increased off-year majorities to 
the Republican candidates. The Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Massachusetts polled more votes than all his opponents 
combined. Despitea fusion defeat in Manhattan the Republicans 
carried Brooklyn and held their own in the State. Indeed, they 
have done more, for if the Independence League is to be a perma- 
nent factor the Democratic party may be as sadly split in New 
York as it is in Massachusetts. 

“The truth is that the results throughout the country evidence 
no diminution of Republican strength and no abatement of Mr, 
Roosevelt’s popularity. ...... 

“Mr. Roosevelt has a right to exult, but is the country warranted 
in sharing his jubilation?” 

While the Boston 7rauscrift (Ind. Rep.) claims that “the Re- 
publican success in Kentucky is a clear national gain for the Re- 
publicans,” the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) asserts with equal 
positiveness that “to those who have knowledge of local conditions 
such a result can be invested with no national significance in con- 
nection with the Presidential struggle a year hence.” 

The result in New York County is interesting as a comment 
upon the much-discust Republican-Hearst fusion. “Each party 
to the fusion,” asserts the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “lost from 
40,000 to 50,000 votes, and the vote of both together was far below 
what each had been able to poll separately.” Mr. Hearst, how- 
ever, remarks in his New York American that “the defeat of the 
anti-Tammany ticket demonstrates only that party ties are stronger 
than civic sentiment at present in New York.” Zhe Tribune, the 
principal Republican paper of the State, thinks that Tammany will 
never again fear Mr. Hearst, while “the Republicans will henceforth 
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have more cause to dread his support than his opposition.” 
No less important than the State elections, says the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.), were a number of the municipal elections. We 
read further : 


“Of supreme consequence, of course, was the reform victory in 
San Francisco. . . . Mayor Taylor’s plurality shows that ordinary 
party lines were swept away by the voters, and that union labor, as 
a political force, could not hold the wage-earners ina solid phalanx 
against the cause that Dr. Taylor so plainly represented. ..... 

“Coming across the Continent one must pause at Salt Lake City 
and then at Louisville. In the Mormon capital the victory for the 
so-called American party, 





[November 16, 


President Roosevelt’s outrageous intervention in the affairs of 
the city need not be dwelt upon nor is it necessary to do more 
than recall Secretary Taft’s extraordinary remarks about the 
desirability of a ‘party’ victory in Cleveland for the sake of the 
party in the State. Both the President and the Secretary blun- 
dered irretrievably in thus identifying Mr. Burton’s candidacy 
with their own political ambitions, and whether or not their 
action has affected the result, it is fortunate for the cause of non- 
partizanship in municipal affairs that this great Western city, 
on national issues Republican by heavy pluralities, should have 
passed by their appeals unheeded. ...... 

“The remarkable victory in Toledo, also, for Mayor Whitlock, 
who declined a regular party 





which opposed both the Re- 
publican and Democratic or- 


nomination in order to runas 





ganizations on the ground that 
church influences controlled 
them, will be popular else- 
where in the country owing to 
the disfavor in which the Mor- 
mon hierarchy’s activity in pol- 
itics is generally viewed. .... 

“The Republican mayoralty 
victory in Louisville will be 
an immense gain for decency 
in the government of the Ken- 
tucky city, where judicial in- 
tervention was necessary last 
spring in order to unseat a 
Democratic mayor who had 
obtained office by fraud. 
There was a heavy Demo- 
cratic vote on Tuesday for 
the Republican candidate ; and 
this revolt against the party 
machine, it should be noted, 
had a marked effect in turning 
the State also over to the Re- 
publicans. 








an Independent, reveals a 
public sentiment in that city 
no less pronounced than that 
in Cleveland in favor of the 
Johnson idea of dealing with 
the public-monopoly services, 
Toledo, which began by elect- 
ing the late ‘Golden Rule’ 
Jones as its free-lance mayor, 
now has a notable record for 
independence of party in mu- 
nicipal affairs. Mr. Whitlock 
is already one of the strong 
mayors of the country. 

“In Jersey City an excellent 
mayor, Mr. Fagan, after a 
memorable administration on 
reform lines, was defeated 
for reelection ; and this forms 
one of the regrettable features 
of Tuesday’s voting.” 


In addition to the new gov- 
ernors whose portraits we pub- 
lish, Governor Guild (Rep.) 








“Mayor Johnson’s notable 


was reelected in Massachu- 


triumph in Cleveland was cer- 


tainly one to be thankful for. And play ‘ 








STICK TOGETHER 
‘crack the whip” with him. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 





setts and Governor Higgins 
(Dem.) in Rhode Island. 
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IT MIGHT HELP SOME IF WALL STREET GAVE TRADING-STAMPS. 
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THE MAN WHO ROCKED THE BOAT. il 
—Rogers in Harper's Weekly. 
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AUSTIN L. CROTHERS (DEM.) OF AUGUSTUS E. WILLSON (REP.) OF 
MARYLAND. KENTUCKY. 


“The State of Maryland,” says the His election attracts special atten- 
laltimore Sz, “is so closely divided tion because of Kentucky’s prominence 
politically that the party in power is in the Democratic ranks. Bothcandi- 
always on its good behavior.” dates espoused temperance. 


E. F. NOEL (DEM.) OF MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 


JOHN FRANKLIN FORT (REP.) OF 
NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Noel won his State without a Mr. Fort’s personality, says the New 
struggle, as no opposition candidate York Tribune, counted much in the 
of any party entered the field against campaign, in which even the local is- 
him. sues were not very clearly defined. 


THE NEW GOVERNORS-ELECT. 


PROHIBITION GROWING FORMIDABLE 


ECENT victories of the prohibition forces are drawing re- 
spectful comments even from papers which formerly treated 
the movement as a joke. In the elections of November 5 two of 
Delaware’s three counties “went dry” after one of the most ex- 
citing campaigns in the history of the State, and the day was 
marked by minor prohibition successes in various other parts of 
the country also. According to Mr. Charles R. Jones, national 
chairman of the Prohibition party, the election returns “show a 
marked climax to the series of Prohibition triumphs of the last 
ninety days.” If these successes, he adds, are not misleading, they 
mean that “the prohibition issue will force itself into the national 
politics of 1908 by its own momentum and will there afford the 
Prohibition party the greatest opportunity of its career.” Whether 
Mr. Jones’s reading of the signs be accurate or not, the press—in- 
cluding the leading organs of the liquor trade— 


republic, but these steps can certainly help some.” A saloon, says 
the same paper, “has no more right to be a ‘sporty ’ headquarters 
than a grocery store.” If the new prohibition movement has done 
nothing else, it has brought on the disreputable saloon-keeper the 
wrath of the better element in his profession, says the New York 
Evening Post, which goes on to quote from a resoiution formu- 
lated by the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association of New York 
urging that “the present laws be changed, to the end that the 
[retail] business may be ultimately conducted by men of recog- 
nized character and standing in the community.” But as 7he 
Post remarks, “much as the urbane, benevolent, discreet, and re- 
spectable tavern-keeper of fiction and the stage might do to regen- 
erate his business and stop the flood of ‘sumptuary laws,’ we fear 
it will take more than a set of resolutions to produce him in 
the body.” 


Of seventeen counties in Illinois which availed themselves of the 





agree that antisaloon sentiment was never stronger 
throughout the country than it isnow. Thus 7he 
Wine and Spirit Gazette (New York) warns “the 
trade” that “the license system is in peril and the 
business interests dependent upon its perpetuity 
are threatened with disaster ;” and it is not long 
since Chicago’s Champion of Fair Play, the offi- 
cial organ of the liquor trade of the West, ad- 
monished its patrons that their business was being 
attacked from all sides, adding: “You will need 
all your resources, all your grit, all your strength, 
and all your united power to preserve your rights 
and privileges against the flood-tide of unreason- 
able and unreasoning prejudices.” There is a 
remarkable tendency on the part of the liquor 
press to saddle the retail end of the business with 
all the blame for the present situation. Thus 
Beverages (New York) admits that “ various forms 














of viciousness seem to fasten to the liquor traffic 
with the tenacity of barnacles”; and it adds: 


From the Kansas City ‘‘ Star.’ 


SHOWING SPREAD OF PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The white places on the map show the proportion (but not the location) of dry territory in each 


“The reform of the saloon and the elimination of State. The black States are those which have not yet adopted local-option laws. Noth Dakota, 


the dive and such like efforts may not head off the 
wave of prohibition now spreading over this 


Georgia, Kansas, and Maine are prohibition States, as Oklahoma will be when its new constitution 
goes into effect. 
“go dry” on its own initiative if it wishes. 


The shaded States have local option laws under which any town or county may 
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new local-option law and submitted the question of “saloons or no 
saloons” to their voters during the November elections, sixteen 
“went dry.” Not many days before, Jefferson County, Ala., in- 
cluding the great industrial town of Birmingham, voted for pro- 
hibition, the new order of things to begin on January 1. “The 
greatest labor city in the South,” says the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, “has decided to try prohibition, and upon the experiment 
will depend the success of the movement.” “The victory in Bir- 
mingham,” jubilantly exclaims 7he Associated Prohibition Press 
(Chicago), “may prove as notable in its effect upon the Prohibi- 
tion movement as the defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga proved to 
the American Revolution.” It is claimed, moreover, that the vic- 
tory was won largely by the labor vote. It is notable that in the 
struggle in Delaware neither side had any assistance from the press 
of that State, which carried its neutrality to the extent of refusing 
to discuss the question editorially. Wilmington .dispatches state 
that party lines were obliterated in the preelection campaign. 
The wave of prohibition which has risen in the South and South- 
west has not yet reached its height, asserts the New York 77mes. 
In Delaware, as in the other Southern States which have gone dry 
in part or in whole, the well-known relation between crime and 
drink among the negro population formed one of the most potent 
arguments with the white voters. In this case, however, it is in- 
teresting to read that the negroes themselves voted for no license 
in a proportion of 3to2. That the South “is saddling its race 
questions on the liquor trade” is one of the grievances of the liquor 
organs. But as the Philadelphia Press concisely remarks : 


“A negro population renders wise the exclusion of liquor-selling 
as far as possible. This powerful argument weighs all over the 
South, and the vote for prohibition represents exactly the same 
reasoning which excludes liquor by Federal law from Indian reser- 
vations, shuts it out by international agreement from the islands 
of the Pac:fic, and excludes it from great areas in Africa peopled 
by negroes and under the British flag. Where there is an unde- 
veloped race the reasons there for restriction on the liquor traffic 
become convincing.” 


It will be remembered that President Rogsevelt, addressing the 
negro population of Mound Bayou, Miss., congratulated them on 
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ONE SIDE’S ARGUMENT. 
A saloon-keeper’s campaign sign in a Delaware city. 


the fact that they had not permitted a saloon within the town 
limits ; and a number of papers lay particular stress upon the eco- 
nomic phases of the prohibition movement—a movement which, 
for half a century, was “jeered, not feared, by the saloon inter- 
ests.” As a Mississippi jurist puts it, “it is not a Puritanical 






[November 16, 
spasm, but a cold-blooded business proposition.” To quote the 
Philadelphia orth American along the same line: 


“We doubt if the majority of Southern men are opposed to drink 
in the abstract. We know the inherited dislike of the people of 




















HOW THE OTHER SIDE WORKED. 
Women canvassing for Prohibition in the Delaware campaign. 


that section to anything resembling sumptuary legislation. Yet 
we find every Southern State which has not established prohibi- 
tion seriously considering its adoption. 

“The reason is simple. The South in its marvelous new pros- 
perity faces two imperative needs—better labor and less crime. 

“The Southerners strike down the saloon because whisky is the 
negro’s worst enemy and crime’s chief stimulant. They submit to 
laws that affect their own personal habits because they are good 
business men and have calculated with mathematical exactness 
that the value to the community of a sober negro is ten times that 
of a drunken one. 

“Growth of temperance in the Middle West is easier to under- 
stand. Prohibition always had stanch support there, and the pres- 
ent spread is merely part of the ever-increasing economic demand 
for sobriety of the employee by every employer in the land, from 
the smallest shopkeeper to the largest railroad. . . . Every mer- 
chant, manufacturer, and corporation is paying high wages. 
Every one wants his money’s worth, and demands, as he has the 
right to do, that the product of every worker should furnish a 
profit above his wage. And every one has learned that only the 
sober workman provides that profit.” 


Says the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle: 


“There is scarcely a benevolent order in which a man in any way 
connected with the liquor business can secure admission, and every 
commercial institution, large and small, is against the saloon. 

“The moral, social, financial, and religious influences of the age 
are against it, and the most surprizing and forceful influence is 
the one last developed, the economic and financial. Money and 
morals combined for good make an irresistible team.” 


No one, remarks the New York Sua, can fail to see the tremen- 
dous steps that have been taken toward a dry United States within 
the last ten or fifteen years. We read further: 


“The Southern States, owing to their peculiar social conditions, 
are practically ‘dry.’ In all the States there is a marked tendency 
toward higher license fees, reduction in the number of drinking- 
places, and new restrictions on the hours in which, and the persons 
to whom, liquor may be sold. In this State the Republican party 
has suffered no setback at the polls from raising the liquor-license 
fees a few years ago, altho dire consequences were foretold for it 
if it persisted in doing so. The cry tlrat the rights of saloon pro- 
prietors are invaded by hostile legislation has ceased to worry 
politicians except in the smallest political subdivisions of the 
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States. The sentiment against the trade is recognized by the men 
in it, and at the recent convention of liquor-dealers the sensible 
advice of those who want to ‘clean it up’ was indorsed with prac- 
tical unanimity.” ’ 

According to a statement prepared by the National Temperance 
Society, which has its headquarters in New York City, considera- 
bly more than one-half of the area of the United States is now 
governed by some sort of prohibition law, the sale of liquor either 
being forbidden by State statute or through local-option laws. 
Says the New York 7ribune : 


“Publicity is the vehicle which the Prohibitionists hope. will 
ultimately carry them to the passage of a national prohibition law. 
To this end nine general temperance papers, forty-four Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union papers, sixty-two Prohibition party 
papers, thirty Antisaloon League papers, and ten Good Templar 
papers are now being published. Active support also is received 
from the various church denominational papers.” 


Papers which are opposed to the spread of prohibition in the 
South lay much stress upon the argument that prohibition does 
not prohibit. Thus the Louisville Courier-Journal, whose criti- 
cisms of the movement have attracted much attention, says: 


“They are having a fight in Maine over the prohibition law. 
Tho it was iron-clad to begin with and has lasted sixty-five years, 
it has not only not prohibited the use and abuse of intoxicants, 
but has failed to diminish drunkenness, It has promoted smug- 
gling. It has promoted extortion. It has promoted adulterations 
and evasions, hypocrisy and lying. The single thing which it has 
not done has been to make Maine ‘dry.’ . . . No people except 
the Mohammedans have ever been able to maintain a prohibition 
law, and the Mohammedans supply the need for drink by death- 
dealing drugs.” . 

Less pessimistic, but of the same conviction in regard to the 
efficacy of prohibition, is 7ze Standard of Daphne, Ala., which 
says: “The history of prohibition of the liquor traffic shows that 
it does not prohibit the sale or use of liquors, and that the real 
value of a prohibition campaign is to be found in the education of 
the public as to the evils of the traffic.” To the assertion that 
“blind tigers ” will inevitably spring up in the wake of prohibitory 
laws Mr. Harris Dickson, writing in the Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post, replies: “Yes, some—no human law entirely pre- 
vents an evil. | But the internal-revenue licenses issued in this State 
[Alabama] show z#zme blind tigers in licensed territory for every 
one in prohibition territory. The question is not the saloon or the 
tiger, but the saloon avd the tiger.” 

















THE NEW JUGGERNAUT. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago 7ridune. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH AMERI- 
CAN CITIES? 


HEN America was organized the city was left out,” writes 

Brand Whitlock in the November C7rc/e, in explanation 
of the fact that there are few more serious problems before 
the country to-day, and perhaps none demanding more: radical 
treatment than the prob- 
lems of municipal gov- 
ernment. That these 
problems are of no petty 
dimensions may be sur- 
mised from the budget ten- 
tatively adopted for New 
York City for 1908, which 
reaches the enormous 
total of  $140,572,266. 
While this sum includes 
the expenditures for the 
county governments with- 
in the area of the city, it 
does not include a num- 
ber of items of current 
expenditure which are 
met by the proceeds of 
bond sales. After point- 
ing out that the annual in- 
terest on New York’s 
debt amounts ‘to more 
than Chicago’s_ entire 
bonded indebtedness, the 
Chicago Daily News 
suggests that the best 
municipal management 
would steer a_ middle 
course between “New 
York’s wasteful extrava- 
gance and Chicago’s 
wasteful _ parsimony.” : 
Collier’s Weekly remarks that the New York budget for 1908 
“probably marks the high-water point of municipal expenditure 
in the world’s history.” “At the present time,” the same publica- 
tion adds, “the whole Empire of Japan runs its government, aside 
from interest on its war debt, for a little over two-thirds the cost 
of running the municipal government of the city of New York,” 

In the article quoted in our opening sentence Mr. Whitlock— 
who, as Mayor of Toledo, has acquired a practical as well as a 
theoretical knowledge of city politics—indicates the lines which 
he believes any adequate municipal reform must follow. But 
first he pauses to explain why there is so much need of reform in 
this particular branch of government. We read: 

















BRAND WHITLOCK, 


Author and reformer, who has just been re- 
elected Mayor of Toledoon an independent 
ticket, and is discust as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio in next year’s elections. 


“The framers of the Constitution, who were the organizers, did 
the best they could, and wondrous well; but the modern city with 
its modern problems had not been dreamed of. Thus it happens 
that to-day the city is but an arm of the State; legally it has no 
powers that are not granted to it by the State legislature; hence 
it is ruled by the State legislature. And as there are generally 
about two countrymen to one city man in every State legislature, 
it follows that the cities are, in reality, governed by men who 
know nothing about cities and care nothing for them—men who 
view the city possibly with contempt, certainly with suspicion 
and distrust. And, primarily, that is‘what is the matter with the 
city. 

“That something is the matter with the city has been the ver- 
dict of most men. There has been a pessimism almost enthusi- 
astic about the city, and many cries for reform. Most men who 
class themselves with what is naively called the better element 
have declared for ‘reform’; but the tremendous difficulty is to 
agree on what ‘reform’ is. All men, for instance, say that cities 
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should be ‘run’ without graft, and most men really believe it. 
All men say that city government should be economically admin- 
istered: that city business should be conducted as any private 
business is conducted. But beyond this, differences begin; and 
many who clamor the most loudly for reform clamor still more 
loudly against it when they see it. We may say, however, that 
everybody is for reform, provided it is proposed to reform some- 
body else....... 

“Out of all this has grown confusion; and civic federations, 
purity leagues, law and order leagues, have been organized with- 
out result. The good’ people who proposed these remedies 
thought that the evils of the city were the evils of individuals, of 
certain persons not associated with the ‘better element,’ and 
prayed that the control of things might be committed to the ‘good 
people ’ or the ‘ business interests,’ generally supposed to be per- 
fect and kept from the general and infallible direction of things 


_ only by the machinations of certain of the evilly inclined.” 


In a recognition of the fact that “we must largely reform our 
system before we can reform our men,” Mr. Whitlock sees a way 
of escape from confusion to efficiency. This, he says, is the les- 
son that Galveston learned in the face of its great calamity of 
1g0o, and which Des Moines and other cities have learned from 
Galveston’s example. Incities where that lesson has not been 
lefirmed, says Mr. Whitlock, “whenever people try to do anything 
for themselves they find that the charter was not made for them, 
but for somebody else,” Galveston’s much-discust scheme of 
municipal government. by commission, and the spread of the ex- 
periment in the West and South, were described in THE LITER- 
ARY DiGEsT of July 13. Mr. Whitlock dwells especially upon 
the charter adopted by Des Moines, which he describes as “the 
most democratic of any city in America.” We read: 


“The Galveston plan is simple. Four commissioners are elect- 
ed by the people, and these four are the only officials elected. In 
these are centered all powers—they are mayor, council, and all 
the boards put together. They are responsible to the people, and 
to the people alone. Among these the administrative work is 
Gistributed: ...... 

“Des Moines has gone ahead of Galveston; she has all that 
Galveston has—so far as charters go—and more; she has a sys- 
tem that is far more democratic, far more radical than Galveston, 
or any other city in the United States, for that matter. Des 
Moines has abolished wards and boards, and all that, and has a 
commission like Galveston, in which the legislative, administra- 
tive, and executive functions are all centered; but she has other 
things, more democratic things. She has the recall, the initia- 
tive and referendum, including the compulsory reference of all 
franchises to the people. This is the great achievement of Des 
Moines; here, at last, is a chance for real democracy. If the 
board passes an ordinance which is not to the satisfaction of the 
people, they can compel its reference to them; they can vote on 
it, and either approve or disapprove it. This is the veto power re- 
tained by the people themselves—far better than the veto power 
in the hands of a mayor, or even of a governor. The people, too, 
if the board will not pass such legislation as the people want, can 
themselves initiate such legislation ; this is the old New England 
town meeting on a Jarge scale; and if any of the commissioners is 
faithless to his duty or his trust, the people may recall him; that 
is, remeve and discharge him—far better and safer and more 
democratic than to have the removal power in the hands of a 
Oe oe ae 

Another provision, and perhaps the most important, inthe Des 
Moines charter is that which provides for non-partizan nomina- 
tions and elections of municipal officers. Out there they have 
adopted and incorporated into their charter Golden Rule Jones’s 
principle that a city official should be chosen with reference to 
his views on city questions, and not on State or national ques- 
tions. The party system, carried down into the cities, has been 
the real bulwark of municipal corruption and inefficiency. <A 
party boss will subscribe to any view on the tariff, provided you 
permit him to tell you whom to vote for. Party bosses and party 
machines and franchise corporations and all their pitiful parasites 
have long, in reality, been non-partizan ; now that the people are 
becoming non-partizan, they will come into their own. 
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“The Des Moines plan seems to me defective in one way, and 
that is that by it men have to become candidates themselves, and 
this is not altogether in the spirit of real democracy. The peo- 
ple should propose their own nominees by petition; but the Des 
Moines plan in recognizing the principle of non-partizanship in 
municipal affairs has struck the key-note of real reform.” 


So far as charters and paper laws go, concludes Mr. Whitlock, 
the way to municipal reform lies along these lines : 


“1. A charter that provides simply and directly for a few re- 
sponsible officials, with a mayor and a small legislative or coun- 
cilmanic board chosen from the city at large without reference to 
wards, 

“>, Non-partizan nominations and elections. 

“3. The initiative and the referendum, including the submission 
of all franchises to the people. 

“4. The recall. 

“5. The merit system for all employees other than heads of de- 
partments ; and, most important of all, 

“6. Home rule on all subjects of purely local nature, the right 
of taxation, and the police power so far as purely local.” 


In this direction, he thinks, we must travel, if we hope to 
achieve the ideal city “ of which men have dreamed since time 
began.” 





THE DEPLETED ARMY 


LTHO the War Department is making every effort to induce 
reenlistments and to secure recruits, reports show that the 
Army is now 33 per cent. below its full authorized strength, and 
the problem of keeping it up even to its present numerical standard 
is becoming acute. Congress passed a law last year authorizing 
the addition of 5,000 men to the Coast Artillery ; “but not only have 
the officials of the Army failed to get these extra 5,000 men,” says 
a statement issued from the headquarters of the Artillery Corps, 
“but they have lost 2,000 of the men they had before.” According 
to this statement, the difficulty of getting officers is practically as 
great. “For the first time in the history of the Army,” we read, 
“vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant are going begging.” 
The soldiers, says the same statement, “are quitting like rats leav- 
ing a leaky ship ”—either by deserting or by purchasing their dis- 
charge. The chief causes of these conditions, it is generally 
agreed, are the general prosperity of the country, the higher wages 
within the reach of the civilian, and the general scarcity of labor. 
These causes are especially operative in the case of the Coast Artil- 
lery, in which the men, by the time they become proficient as sol- 
diers, are really high-class skilled mechanics, says a Washington 
dispatch to the New York 7ribune. From the same source we 
quote the following statements : 


“One of the most striking instances of the depletion of the Army 
is shown by the case of the Tenth Company of Coast Artillery, 
which paraded in January, 1900, with 101 men in the ranks, but 
which, when called upon to parade on October 15 of this year, 
could muster only 14 men in the ranks, that being the total strength 
of the company. A hardly less striking instance is furnished, how- 
ever, by the Seventh Infantry, which recently attended the Mckin- 
ley memorial exercises at Canton. The entire regiment of twelve 
companies was ordered to Canton, and should have been about 
1,200 strong. Asa matter of fact, the twelve companies and the 
band were represented by only 406 men, while one company could 
muster only 1o privates fit forduty....... 

“A colonel of infantry in Nebraska reports to the War Depart- 
ment that in the vicinity of his post ordinary farm-hands are re- 
ceiving from $30 to $50 a month and board, which makes the $13 
a month of the soldier appear pitifully small, while many of his 
men have left the service and secured positions as clerks, engineers, 
street-car conductors, salesmen, linemen, firemen, etc., at salaries 
of not less than $75 a month, and in many instances at from $100 
to $150 a month, the latter being secured as a rule by non-commis- 
sioned officers, who had received perhaps $18 a month in the serv- 
ice. Five men have left the Army at an infantry post in Texas to 
accept positions at from $125 to $150 a month. . 


“Perhaps the most frequent ground for dissatisfaction in the 
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Courtesy of “The Army and Navy Register.’’ 





A “BATTALION” OF INFANTRY. 


This photograph, taken at Fort McDowell, Angel Island, Cal., shows the First Battalion of the Twenty-second Infantry at drill. The battalion was consolidated | 
to make one company for drill purposes, but only three squads were the net result. | 


Army, after the smallness of the pay, is found in the frequent 
moves to which the commands are subjected. These entail almost 
invariably a change of uniform, and in some instances these have 
occurred so often that the men found nothing coming to them 
above their uniform account when pay-day arrived. Other causes 
of discontent include the foreign service, cutting a man off from 
his family and friends for long periods; the strenuous practise- 
marches recently insisted upon, which entail unusual labor and 
sometimes hardship; the inferiority of the food as compared with 
that obtainable by men of equal ability in civil life, and, in a few 
instances, the alleged harshness of officers, especially sergeants. 
Illustrative of the frequent changes of station, it may be recorded 
that one regiment has changed its station nineteen times since 
April, 1898, and has traveled more than 51,000 miles, while a num- 
ber of regiments lave travel records of more than 50,000 miles,” 


Representative J. A. T. Hull, chairman of the House Military 
Committee, has recently stated that the only way to keep up the 
regular Army jis to pay the soldier more for his services. Zhe 
Army and Navy Journal (New York) quotes non-committally 
from an article in the New Orleans Picayune, which asserts that if 
the United States should need 500,000 men for a war witha foreign 
Power it would be necessary to resort to compulsory measures to 
securethem. “There is,” says 7he Picayune, “only one way in which 
this great Republic will ever be able to maintain a sufficient mili- 
tary strength, namely, by universal military service. Every young 
man in good health should be compelled to serve one or two years 
in the Army, or if that should furnish a superabundance of soldiers, 
.then the conscription could be by lot.” 

The New York 77zbune, while admitting that “for the modern- 
ized soldier the present rates of pay may be too low,” thinks that 
“the real trouble with the Army lies deeper.” What the Army 
needs, it urges, is “more fluidity in promotion and a fuller recog- 
nition of the fact that the day of the old unintelligent ‘fcod-for- 
powder’ soldier is over.” The New York American makes the 
same point. It says further: 


“The situation is the reverse of alarming; it simply means that 
this country is so prosperous that there is no inducement in time 
of peace to tempt young men to forego their civilian chances for 
thirteen dollars a month. There are too many industrial demands 
for men in perfect health and of the mental qualifications required 
by the military service for any considerable number to be charmed 
by the prospect of garrison duty. 

“Nor does the scarcity of soldiers argue any diminution of the 
patriotic spirit. The very first hint that the country really needed 
soldiers would bring them in swarms as it has always brought 
them.” 


The Army and Navy Journa/ points out that even in time of 
peace there is need of a stronger military establishment. One of 
the practical arguments in favor of a considerable addition to the 
infantry arm of the service, it says, is “the increasing likelihood 
that Cuba will have to be considered a station for American 
troops for a long while to come.” 





CHANCELLOR DAY'S ATTACK ON THE | 
PRESIDENT 


“T SPEAK by no man’s favor, nor am I restrained by any man’s 

frown,” asserts the Chancellor of Syracuse University in a 
foreword to “The Raid on Prosperity,” 2 volume whose twenty 
chapters are devoted chiefly to championing the abused corpora- 
tions and to reproving our erring President. Chancellor Day—who 
offers as his sufficient credentials the fact that he is an American 
citizen—is perturbed and incensed by “certain incidents in the ad- 
ministration of the government which I believe unwarranted by 
the Constitution, and in their tendency destructive to our liberties 
and the progress of our commerce.” These incidents, we are 
told, carried to their logical and not distant conclusions, “must 
result in an oligarchy.” Altho the Chancellor has raised this cry 
before, and has found it anything but a popular one, he returns to 
the attack in the present volume with unabated zeal. “A law- 
making, court-controlling executive department, a government by 
commissions, a personal construction of the Constitution,” he ex- 
plains, “is not a republic.” And again: “The trial of business 
corporations in courts of the Administration, by a prosecuting Ad- 
ministration, the arraignment of citizens and their business by 
name in a condemnatory way, the characterization of private citi- 
zens offensively, and the commenting adversely upon men under 
indictment waiting trial, unseemly quarrels with the representatives 
of our highest official positions before an astonished civilized 
world, and gratuitous attacks upon citizens for their personal opin- 

















Courtesy of ** The Army and Navy Register.’ 
A “COMPANY” AT FORT ANDREWS. 


ions and teachings have seemed to me so opposed to all our dig- 
nified traditions and such a menace to our boasted freedom as to 
justify an examination of some first principles.” All this breath- 
less accusation is merely preparatory to the volume proper. .“Turn- 
ing to Chapter V., which opens with a protest against such “odious 
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phrases and titles” as “Octopus,” “Predatory Wealth,” “Swollen 
Fortunes,” and “Monopolist ”—words which are the product of 
“one of the world’s strange fanaticisms ”—we read further : 


“The reactionists are the men who advocate ‘stretching the 
Constitution,’ who officially rebuke judges of the courts, who usurp 
legislation by dictatorial messages from the Executive office, who 
attempt to force receiverships as instruments of prosecution, who 
prosecute men in defiance of the ex-ost-facto provision of the 


‘Constitution, who condemn men and prejudge them as undesirable 


citizens when their lives are in the judicial balances, who arraign 
men as Criminals and then set in motion against them the machin- 
ery of the Federal courts and prosecuting department, who insist 
upon branding men as guilty who never have been indicted even in 
the cases alleged—as notoriously characterized a Federal court 
within-the past summer in a great corporation case—who sentence 
men for alleged military offenses without evidence and without 
hearing, who investigate great business interests for alleged of- 
fenses and with a blare of trumpets condemn them—the innocent 
and the guilty alike—in all of the markets of the world, who by 
enforcing an impracticable law which the President has said would 
reduce business to chaos—a law which had lain dormant since its 
enactment because unjust, a law forbidding combination in busi- 
ness that has been the business practise of the country for a gener- 
ation—and who upon such a law send business men of unques- 
tioned integrity to jail, who threaten to interpret the Constitution 
so as to evade the reserved rights of the States and to establish 
paternal goverment by the subterfuge of post roads, who by agita-° 
tion in speech and the public press disturb values and depreciate 
the properties and investments of millions of our people, both the 
rich and the poor-—these are the real reactionists. 

“The reactionists are playing to the gallery, and the gallery is 
becoming dangerously crowded for the safety of the structure of 
the body politic.” 


Turning to “the rights of corporate business,” Chancellor Day 
asserts that “it would have been as foolish to make laws to slow 
down the locomotive in order to guard against the restraint of the 
stage-coach as it is to distract the corporation with laws and com- 
missions to enable weaker men and small capital to carry on effi- 
ciently the same business.” We do not want, he says, to make 
small business nor small men. “Small trade is at the demand of 
the trader, and not of the people.” Therefore “it is a prodigious 
blunder to attempt by legislation to protect small forms of busi- 
ness.” It will be remembered that Mr. Rockefeller, as quoted 
lately maintains that “the day of individual competition is past 
and gone.” Great cooperative interests,says Dr. Day, “are not 
the product of human avarice nor of grinding indifference to 
popular rights.” They “belong to the logic of events.” With 
something like awe in his tone he goes on to speak of “our tremen- 
dous industrial movements” which “are comparable to the move- 
ments of the planets and the tides of the sea.” To quote further: 


“Interests of such vast extent which move by their momentum 
so irresistibly through long-established conditions, in many cases 
overthrowing smaller enterprises with all of the deep personal 
interest, as well as the commercial profit that attaches to them, 
are sure to be thought tyrannical, ruthless, grasping—the veritable 
octopus or pitiless dragon of avarice. The railway was oppressive 
when it set aside the stage-coach. But the stage-driver became 
the train-conductor.” 
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THE POLES IN AMERICA 


E hear a great deal of the German, the Irish, and the Jewish 
elements in our cosmopolitan civilization, but very little 

about the part played by Polish immigration. Kosciuszko fought 
and Pulaski died for the cause of American independence, and at 
this day more than two millions of their fellow countrymen are 
settled in these United States, and are “rapidly becoming bone 
and sinew of American national life.” But until Sienkiewicz’s 
patriotic triology of historical novels found favor among us, “Po- 
land was, of all civilized geographical entities, the least known to 
Americans.” Our authority for these statements is Mr. Louis E, 
Van Norman in his “Poland, a Knight Among Nations.” Mr. 
Van Norman believes that there is “a vital present significance 
to Americans” in the psychology of the Poles, who, with the 
Slovaks, are “the most representative of the Slav races that immi- 
grate in large numbers to this country.” Of the Poles particularly 
we learn that “they take kindly to American educational methods ” 
and “are more assertive than the other members of the Slav stock 
that come here.” Thus we are told that “they are not so submis- 
sive to the church, and have a greater national consciousness,” but 
that they nevertheless identify themselves with American life, 


‘while “a large portion of the other Slavic peoples return to the 


countries whence they came.” In 1905 there were in American 
universities and colleges five hundred and thirty-five sons of Polish 
mine-workers. To quote further : 


“The Polish immigrants spread over our great West, and the 
cities of Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, and Toledo are the main centers in which they 
congregate. In Chicago alone there are more than 250,000 of 
them, forming the largest Polish city in the world after Warsaw 
and Lodz. They come from all sections of the former Common- 
wealth, but principally from Galicia. They are, in general, in- 
dustrious, frugal and soon amass acompetency. Comparatively 
few professional men or members of the upper social classes have 
come to this country except for political reasons, as the love for 
the fatherland is so strong in the Polish heart, altho a few such 
spirits as Modjeska and her husband have lived here... .... 

“With all their national love for ceremony and social inter- 
course, the American Poles have many organizations through 
which they satisfy their social and military instincts. The Polish 
National Alliance, educational and benevolent, with a member- 
ship of over fifty thousand, is the strongest of these organizations, 
but there are many others with more limited fields. In the United 
States the Polish national movement is conducted under the aus- 
pices of this Polish National Alliance (Zwianzek Narodowy 
Polski). The membership of this organization is increasing at the 
rate of from six thousand to seven thousand ayear. The Alli- 
ance has nothing to do with party politics, but aims primarily to 
make the Polish residents of the United States good citizens of 
the land of their adoption without forgetting their Polish tongue 
and traditions. It endeavors to perpetuate the knowledge of the 
Polish language, literature, and history, and to lend organized as- 
sistance to the cause of Polish independence in Europe. In the 
Alliance building in Chicago is published the Zgoda, the official 
organ of the Alliance, a well-edited weekly magazine with a circu- 
lation of fifty thousand.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


A NEWSPAPER wit speaks of it as The Vague Peace Conference.—Florida 
Times Union. 


SEVERAL of the New York banks now know how it feels to get a run for 
their money.— The Washington Post. 


JAPAN is not worrying over the American fleet. Why should it? Japan is 
not paying the coal bills—The Daily News. 


Watt Street rails at Washington, but when its fingers are burned it knows 
where to turn for salve.—San Francisco Call. 


Kinc Mene.ex, of Abyssinia, has decided to have a Cabinet. Favorite 
sons and assisted booms may be expected to develop in Abyssinia in due time. 
—Boston Transcript. 


‘A BALLOON race is a colorless affair,” is a current comment. Colorless, 
perhaps, but there’s lots of atmosphere.—New York Evening Mail. 


Tue North Side has a burglar who forces pantry windows. With provisions 
at their present prices this is more profitable than blowing safes.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Supporters of Mr. Fairbanks assert that he will make no pledges during the 
race for the nomination. It may be necessary for him to sign one, tho.—The 
Washington Post. 


THE reason that ‘‘prison yawns for the men who have misapplied the funds 
of confiding depositors’ is that prison has gotten so tired waiting for them. 
—The New York Commercial. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE PANIC AND 
THE PRESIDENT 


HE London papers are full of telegrams on the Wall-Street 
situation conveying news and predictions of the direst char- 
acter, but while it is allowed by the London Economist that this 
is one of the worst experiences within the history of Wall Street, 
yet this weighty financial organ declines to take a blue view of our 
situation. And, indeed, the opinions of the English press upon 
the matter are largely optimistic, and they repeat that no perma- 
nent injury to American prosperity is likely to result from the in- 
cident. It is a moral rather than a monetary cause which they 
point out as underlying the disturbance, and they suggest a reform 
of American banking laws as clearly called for. What a news- 
paper has called “the Roosevelt panic” not a single English jour- 
nal holds the President of the United States responsible for. The 
alleged exploitation of banks by unscrupulous syndicates is spoken 
of by the London Zconomist as largely accountable for the diffi- 
culty, and this organ of high finance observes : 


“it is quite clear . . . that, whether the course of conduct al- 
leged has or has not been engaged in, the American system of 
banking, and the laxness both of the law and of its administration 
in New York, render the practise at least quite possible.” 


And Zhe Statist (London) calls for a moral remedy as well. 
Thus we read: 


“We do not for one moment imagine that human nature in the 
States is more depraved than in Europe, or that the standard of 
commercial honesty is naturally lower. But the tariff has accus- 
tomed manufacturers to the idea that it is honest to fleece the pul- 
lic, and successful money-making has become the standard by 
which suitability for the control of great corporations and indus- 
tries is measured. Credit, it can never be too frequently repeated, 
is not founded upon gold, but upon confidence. The public dis- 
trust in the States can not be cured by gold, silver, or notes. It 
has a moral, as well as a material, foundation.” 


Commenting in the same tone Zhe Daily Mail (London) 
remarks : 


“Our company laws are not perfect, but they afford an infinitely 
greater measure of security than those of the United States, which 
differ in. the various States, and in some can scarcely bé said to 
exist at all. And while the Socialists are always with us, and will 
be always a menace to the prosperity of the state, the movement 
against capital has gone further in the United States and gathered 
far more force than it has as yet acquired here. By all the signs, 
all Mr. Roosevelt’s energy and courage will be needed to stem this 
movement, when he has at last cut away the unsound growth from 
American business and punished the guilty millionaires.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, thinks the London Zimes, has been “impu- 
dently ” slandered by those who attribute the panic to his mistakes. 
As a matter of fact the course which he has taken was actually 
necessary if the future credit of the country is to bepreserved. As 
this authority says: 


“ According to some interested parties, the President is to blame 
for having vigorously called attention to the reckless and selfish 
proceedings of individuals and corporations, and for having thus, 
it is impudently asserted, caused all the trouble; but well-wishers 
to the United States are not likely to take that view, and will ap- 
plaud him for having faced so boldly a powerful body of able men 
who have been too much accustomed to have their own way, re- 
gardless of public welfare and public rights. No one need fear 
for the economic future of the United States merely because a 
man has been found who is courageous enough to tell the people 
he serves that some of*their business practises are wrong and 
dangerous.” 


The “magnates” whom the President’s procedure has rounded 
up and brought to book can not lay the blame on their accuser, 


observes The Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette (Lon- 
don). To quote from a recent editorial : 


“For our part we can not believe that Mr. Roosevelt can be held 
responsible. From the moment when the antitrust campaign of 
democracy was answered by the antitrust campaign of Republican- 
ism, a breach in the walls of ‘bossism’ was inevitable. For the 
magnates were between hammer and anvil. 

“In the end good must come of all this trouble, tho the just 
must suffer with the unjust, and more than the unjust, because, as 
usual, ‘the unjust has the just’s umbrella.’ Meanwhile, from a 
selfish point of view, we may say that these events throw a flood of 
valuable light on a condition of things largely incomprehensible, 
yet clear enough to convey the plainest warning. From America 
we may learn how not to do it.” 


Other journals speak quite optimistically of the tottering houses 
and vanishing fortunes of Wall Street, and thus calmly and lucidiy 
does the London Sfectator attempt to reassure those who in Eng- 





INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES, 


UncLE SAM—“ What a fool of a farmer I am! All my labor is 
spent in spreading fertilizer at the roots of this ancestral tree so that 
these thundering aristocrats may show a green twig or two.” 

—Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


land or elsewhere are beginning to think that the financial crisis in 
New York may lead to wider complications abroad. “The gravity 
of the situation has been very much exaggerated,” we read. To 
quote further : 


“Tho there is much confusion and perturbation in New York, 
and tho a good many people, rich and poor, will lose a great deal 
of money, there is not the slightest cause for anything approaching 
international anxiety. Indeed, the net result, as far as the public 
here is concerned, might be summed up as follows: ‘Many people 
will have to sell what are actually valuable stocks at a great 
sacrifice, and many other people for a week or two will be able to 
pick up those valuable stocks at excellent bargains.’ There has 
been no actual destruction of wealth, as in a catastrophe like the 
San Francisco fire and earthquake, and therefore no diminution of 
the volume of property, but merely the end of a financial dream. 
A large number of people in New York are finding that they are 
not really as rich as they thought they were, or, to put it in an- 
other way, that the companies in which their money was invested 
are not nearly as sound and prosperous concerns as they imagined, 
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and that therefore they have been living in a fool’s paradise. But 
just as the dream of prosperity was largely unreal, so to a very 
considerable extent the dream of ruin is unreal. Or again, just 
as the dream of advantage went for a time too far, so the dream of 
disadvantage has also gone too far and things are not nearly as 
black as they seem.” 


Those who accuse President Roosevelt of causing the panic are 
thus scathingly dealt with: 


“With a hardihood which, if the matter was not so serious, might 
be described as comic, a section of the great millionaires and 
financial kings, when thus detected in malpractises, have turned 
upon the President and those who support him, and blamed them 
for declaring that the law of the land must be enforced as sternly 
against great capitalists as against the petty trader. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy, they assert, is shaking the very foundations of the 
national credit and drying up the sources of industry. The accu- 
sation is peculiarly impudent. The men who have shaken the 
credit of the nation are not those who have exposed the misdeeds, 
but those who have done them. It is not because Mr. Roosevelt 
has demanded obedience to the law, but because of the revelations 
of repeated and glaring breaches of the law, that public confidence 
in the business methods of so many great commercial and financial 
undertakings has been destroyed. Ifa panic were to take place, 
owing to an enormous number of unpunished burglaries, what 
should we think if the burglars lectured the police authorities on 
having. provoked the panic by their policy of *prosecution, and by 
their reckless use of evidence in regard to the doings of the crimi- 
ndls?’ ‘Would ‘not they be told that-if the burglars would give up 
burglary: there would be no esse ‘of prosecutions, and no fear of 
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TREAT IRELAND LIKE THE, TRANSVAAL 


] OTHIN G seemed to touch the heart of Europe so keenly as 
Ny England's treatment of General Botha. This man had 
oo brave and stubborn antagonist in South Africa. Now 
hé» isia ‘trusted administrator of imperial authority in the same 
region. A writer in The Contemporary Review (London) thinks 
that Ireland ought at. Jeast to have the same privileges as Eng- 
land’s dependency i in the Black Continent. Mr. William O’Brien, 
who ranks among British politicians as a very acute Irish Nation- 
alist and a determined ‘follower of Parnell, thinks that England 
would” vastly increase 
her strength if she treat- 
ed Ireland as she has 
treated her Dutch sub- 
jects in South Africa: 
The words in which he 
expresses these views 
are as follows: 





“Nobody will contest 
that from the point of 
view of Imperial 
strength and even of 
Imperial commerce, the 
friendship of Ireland 
would be of more solid 
worth to England than 


half-a-dozen Trans- 
vaals. Nevertheless, 
while Mr. Winston 


Churchill has a_ free 
hand to content the 
Boers, Mr. Birrell is 
pinched even by his 
friends and raved at by 
the Imperialists pur 
sang, when he offers the smallest satisfaction to Ireland. The ex- 
cuse is, forsooth, the fear of rebellion in Ireland—in Ireland, where 
there has not been for more than a century an insurrection that re- 
quired the services of a company of soldiers to put-it down. Eight 
years have not passed since England was sustaining at the hands 
of General Botha and his brother generals a series of humiliations 


to open the windows and clear the air.” 
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NELIDOFF — Have you any further orders for me, my lady?” 
PrAcE—* Thank you, but I’d like to be let alone and finish my nap, and please order some one 
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such as she scarcely sustained in all her wars against Napoleon; 
yet nobody any longer finds it strange that the Boers it took so much 
blood and treasure to conquer should, after this short probation, re- 
ceive in flowing measure the liberties Treland through five-sixths of 
her representatives has been demanding in vain for generations. 
It seems the most natural thing in the world that the rebel general- 
issimo should find himself called to the councils of the King and 
acclaimed by the most Imperialist mob in England. The way to fit 
men for liberty, Gladstone once truly said, is to give them liberty, 
But, in the case of Ireland, a band of frolicsome schoolboys has only 
to hiss ‘God Save the King,’ or a newspaper to publish an article 
blaspheming the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, or a member of Parlia- 
ment hard up for any more effective form of demonstration to 
direct a cattle-drive with his umbrella, and the pontiffs of Imperial 
journalism to go into hysterics at the thought of entrusting such 
monsters with the liberties which have turned the slightly more 
formidable sharpshooters of the Boer kopjes into an army of 
friends.” 


WOULD SOCIALISM PREVENT WAR? 


HE Socialists of Europe loudly proclaim that standing armies 
are necessitated by the existence of capitalism, and that 
war springs from the principle of private property. Socialism, 
collectivism, state ownership, we are told, would eliminate or at 
least diminish the probability of conflict between the nations and 
would eventually bring back the Saturnian age of peace and 
plenty. This position is challenged by the eminent publicist and 
economist Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, of the French Institute. Writing 
in the Economiste Francaise (Paris), he declares that war has 
nothing to do with the question of private property, capitalism, or 
In his own words : 





state ownership. 
“To say that the institution of private property excites and 
favors war is absurd. History proves-that the majority of wars 
spring from race antagonism and popular passion. The so-called 
capitalistic interests are much better promoted by peace than by 
war. Merchants, manufacturers, landed proprietors, even finan- 
ciers,:all those, in a word, who are to be called owners, consider 
war as something to be dreaded, a disturbance in the order of 
things which at any moment may bring ruin upon them. Without 
being antimilitarists they are pacifists in the full sense of the term.” 
This learned writer admits that the Boer war was indeed brought 
about by the financial 
schemes of the gold- 
miners in South Africa, 
but even in this case, he: 
adds, we must not Jose 
sight of another motive. 
The spirit of imperial- 
ism which pervades the 
English nation could. 
not tolerate close ri- 
valry within the same 
territory. Mr. Leroy- 
Beaulieu then proceeds 
to show that Socialis- 
tic collectivism would! 
make the danger of war: 
still greater than it is at 
present. He writes: 


>a 


i. 


4 


“Socialism or collec- 
tivism, far from elimi- 
nating or even dimin- 
ishing the causes of war, 
would largely increase 
them. The transformation of all economic relations between the 
various nations into affairs of state would multiply the points of 
contact and friction between the various governments. Such fric- 
tion as now occurs between individuals would thus become inter- 
national. Consider two aspects only of this problem, namely, the 
interchange of merchandise and the migration of people from one; 


AFTER THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 


—Amsterdammer. 
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nation toanother. How could a collectivist system reg late these? 
Should the several governments undertake the acquisition and ex- 
portation of all national merchandise, what complications, what 
conflicts would naturally arise! Still more serious would be the 
question of emigration. Even under the present system frequent 
disputes between different governments arise on the subject of em- 
igration and the treatment of emigrants and the limitation in num- 
ber of foreigners to be admitted into the country. But when the 
transportation of emigrants is made a matter of state policy both in 
the countries of teeming population and those of less thickly pop- 
ulated territory, there would be still more serious ground for con- 
flicts. National jealousies would burst out more fiercely and more 
violently among the lower classes of the peoples, as is proved by 
the attack on the Japanese and Chinese by the people of California, 
and on all emigrants whatsoever by the people of Australia. 
There is no doubt whatever that under a collectivist régime wars 
would be more frequent, more prolonged, and more cruel than 
ever.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE DANGER OF AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
DISRUPTION AVERTED 


HE fears aroused among the press and diplomats of Europe 

by the recent critical illness of the venerable Francis Joseph 

of Austria were increased by the fact that Austria and Hungary 
had had no formal agreement, or A usg/eich, since 1897, so that the 
Crown was the only bond holding them together. It was much 
the same as if our Constitution had to be renewed every ten years, 
and the country had been working along for the past ten years 
without one, the fact of union being maintained by general consent, 
without the form. The possible disruption of the Empire at the 
death of the Emperor aroused in the minds of far-sighted editorial 
observers the vision of two little states too weak to resist the ag- 
gressions of Germany, Italy, and Russia, in place of an empire 
that is considered a valuable and desirable ally. This peril has 
been averted by the conclusion of a new treaty that is to run for 
ten years more. The chief feature of the new agreement is the 
increase of Hungary’s share in the financial burden of the Empire 
from 34.4 per cent. under the old arrangement to 36.4 per cent. 
under the new. They have a saying in Vienna that Hungary en- 
joys two-thirds of the power in the Empire for one-third of the 
cost, because the Hungarian Government is almost solidly Mag- 

















AS THEY SEE IT. 
THE PARENTS--‘ No angel was so sweet and mild 
As this our darling little child.” 
—Filoh (Vienna). 


yar, and in case of dispute can generally win by bringing one or 
more of the many jarring factions of the Austrian Government 
around to its side. The Austrian Poles, for instance, are usually 
only too glad to help defeat their Government on almost any prop- 

















ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND OF AUSTRIA, 
With his wife and children. | 


He is heir presumptive to the Imperial throne and is nephew to the 
present Emperor,who has no sons. He married Countess Sophia 
Chotek, now Princess of Hohenberg, but was compelled previously 
to duly renounce the right of their future offspring to the thrones of 
Austria and Hungary. 


osition. This resource is not always resorted to—the knowledge 
that it is possible being generally enough to bring Austria to 
terms. The remarkable result, as frequently spoken of in the 
European papers, is that the 9,000,000 Magyars, who are in an 
actual minority in Hungary, not only rule their own country, but 
dominate the Empire, which has a total population of 45,000,000. 
The new agreement is in the form of a treaty, as between two in- 
dependent states, and the Koelnische Zeitung thinks that “no one 
can fail to see that Hungary, being thus acknowledged as a sepa- 
rate kingdom through a treaty, and not a mere agreement, looks 
upon the new compact only as a ten-year makeshift bringing her 
gradually nearer to independence. It is in this hope she has con- 
sented to undertake a heavier burden of revenue contribution.” 
The official organ of the Austrian Government, the /vemden- 
Blatt (Vienna), naturally quotes with approval the words of Dr. 
Wekerle, the Hungarian Prime Minister. “In the interests of our 
national consolidation and for the advancement of our internal 
prosperity,” he says, “we deprecate all conflict in this present 


political movement.” The following comment on the treaty is 
added : 


“We see in the treaty a harbinger of wider development both for 
Austria and Hungary. Both countries demand a free hand in the 
management-of their own domestic affairs, and both have now 
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found a solid foundation on which to build. All the benefits of 
the treaty which Baron Beck expects to be reaped by Austria will 
also be reaped by Hungary.” 


“People always like to see those who live in the same house 
dwell together in harmony,” says the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), 
but it fails to see anything in the agreement that changes the polit- 
ical prospect in Europe. “The pressing matters” with which the 
treaty deals, declares the London 7imes, “have little interest out- 
side the two states concerned.” But Baron Beck is quoted in the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) as publicly affirming that— 


“A mighty change has come over the destinies of peoples, and 
their fates have more often been decided by the fluctuations of the 
exchange than the result of a battle. The two states of this Em- 
pire, if united, may help to control the exchanges of the world. If 
divided, Austria and Hungary fall under the control of greater 
Powers. Upon the economic harmony of the two governments 
depends our political strength, and hence the treaty enters deeply 
into the sphere of foreign policy.” 


While some dissatisfaction is heard in Hungary at the increased 
contribution demanded of the Government by the new compact, 
the Pester-Lioyd, the leading paper among educated Hungarians, 
speaks thus.of the new impost : 


“Hungary is not too poor to pay for the political and economic 
advantages which this treaty secures to her. And indeed this in- 
crease of two per cent. does not make so big a bite into her finances 
as gives her the right to consider herself victimized. . . . After 
all, the tréaty is a compromise which the needs and interests of 
both states made necessary. It is.a measure of pacification recon- 
ciling once moré Hungary.and the Austrian monarchy.”—7vaus- 
lations made for THE LITERARY. DIGEST. 





"REPUBLICAN FRANCE. THE HOPE OF 
ie EUROPE. 


| Pen has been sometimes called a boastful and egotistical 

country, and certain it is, at any rate, that those of her sons 
who write about her are not apt to understate her importance. 
Speaking of the war-cloud which ever seems to be hovering over 
Europe, Mr. E. Reybel says that there are not lacking causes to: 
bring about a “world war.” The political air is charged with elec- 
tricity. It needs only a spark to bring about such an explosion as 
will ravage the whole civilized world and destroy'all the fair and 
fruitful works of progress which have signalized our modern days. 
But the position of things is not altogether hopeless. France, 
which has been the leader in Europe for so many centuries, 
France, mother of letters, art, and political freedom, can alone 
avert the storm. To quote his confident words in La Revue 
(Paris) : 


“There is only one Power that can yet preserve us from this 


bloody catastrophe, and that is republican France. She holds in 


her hands the destiny of the world. Without her support England 
will not dare toattack Germany. And if, in the case of Germany’s 
attacking England, France should promise all her aid to her Lon- 
don friends, William I1., in spite of all, would hesitate to unchain 
the dogs of war. The republican Government has its duty all 
mapped out. It must avoid all cause of conflict with its eastern 
neighbors, inoculated as they are by the warlike tarantula. The 
French press have recently assumed a commendable attitude of 
self-control. Our journals must maintain this course of action. 
William II. must not be afforded any ground for indulging in the 
warlike diversion by which he seeks to retard in his Empire 
the democratic evolution which must result in the triumph of 
republicanism.” 


For already the Germans see in France, he argues, not only the 
arbiter of peace in Europe, but also the example which they 
themselves must follow if their beloved country is to advance to 
its highest destiny. Mr. Reybel enlarges on this point and speaks 
with a Gallic ardor which will scarcely be agreeable to those 
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German circles which are not included in the ranks of what he 
styles “the young German democracy.” He writes: 


“France offers to Germany, even on her frontiers, the spectacle 
of a mighty example. To the German nation, which has just 
shaken off its torpor, and is gazing through age-long mists at the 
lofty ideal of liberty and justice, she shows how a great nation is 
able to govern itself by the free play of institutions which she has 
herself erected. This France has done without that monarch, 
emperor, or king who would be certain to intervene without limit, | 
and thus defeat or corrupt the design of the nation. France 
proves that a republican nation is not condemned to failure, per- 
petual humiliation, destitution, and weakness, but develops, ad- 
vances, and prospers on the path of progress and general civiliza- 
tion, and this much more rapidly than is possible in monarchical 
countries. Already our republican liberties have roused the envy 
of the Germans, crusht, gagged, and tortured by a rude, a brutal 
police administration. The Germans have neither the liberty of 
the press nor of assembly, excepting in a limited degree. Their 
parliament is without authority, their universal suffrage imperfect 
and fictitious. And thus our Republic to-day is the ideal toward 
which the popular parties of Germany, daily growing more power- 
ful at the polls, are directing their glance. It is the duty of our 
Republic to continue what she is, and prove the vanguard on the 
march toward that ideal of justice and universal harmony in which 
democracy consists. She must ceaselessly develop herself along 
the lines of peace, and prove the torch which guides the course of 
the young German democracy, feeble and vacillating as this de- 
mocracy so far has been, but bound to grow and flourish in the 
future.” 


This writer closes with an encouraging reference to “demccratic 
Germany” whom France is to lead into the “Land of Promise ” 
where she herself has already set up her republican tabernacle. 
Mr. Reybel tells us: 


““We will fight Germany with the weapons of peace,’ exclaimed 
Gambetta, in the presence of a brave Alsatian. This was a little 
before his death. If he alluded to warlike Germany, the despotic 
and brutally governed Germany of the Hohenzollerns, he spoke 
well. But there is another Germany, laborious, peaceful, enlight- 
ened, and just, a democratic Germany, whose aspirations are per- 
haps soon to be fulfilled, and with whom we shall have no need 
to fight, for it is our duty to hasten her triumph.”— 7vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A FRENCH admiral has exprest the opinion that in constructing the Dread- 
nought we have made a great mistake. Still, we shall have the satisfaction 
of having misled our rivals, all of whom are busy copying her.— Punch 


It is reported that the Emperor William brought down 2,603 pheasants in 
a three-days’ battue. Of course this does not include the many poor birds 
which fell down dead from sheer awe at the mere sight of him.—Wahre Jacob. 





THE AGE OF AIR-SHIPS. 


THE MARTIAN ASTRONOMER (in 1950)—“ ‘Through my new tele- 
scope I see that the earth is surrounded with a ring like that of Sat- 
urn. It does not form a complete mass, but consists of separate par- 
ticles which revolve round the planet in an unbroken orbit.” 

—Ulk (Berlin), 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


HOW TO GET RID OF TATTOO-MARKS 


TATTOOED design is usually regarded as ineffaceable. 
The colors will not fade and are practically as permanent as 
the natural pigment of the skin. This is unfortunate, for probably 
a large proportion of those who tattoo in haste subsequently repent 
at leisure, and as the marking is commonly done in youth, the 
period of repentance is unpleasantly long. It would seem, how- 
ever, that for those who have not indulged too deeply in this form 
of art, there is a way out, in the form of what is practically a sur- 
gical removal of the colored tissue. Several methods are de- 
scribed in an article in Za ature (Paris), but it would appear 
that the bearer of an extensive area of tattooed ornamentation 
would hardly care to undergo the necessary pain and inconvenience 
for its removal. Says the paper just named: 


“Tattooing, of which there is a trace in the highest antiquity, 
and which has been practised among many peoples, was employed 
originally as a means of ornamentation. In Polynesia it takes the 
place of clothing. It was also a means of recognition, a distinc- 
tive mark of tribal relationship. In our own time and in Euro- 
pean lands, it is found as a professional symbol, different bodies 
having tattoo-marks indicating occupations. Among criminals 
tattooing is extremely common; as a pastime of prisoners it is 
practised by accomplished experts, and Professor Lacassagne has 
gathered in his museum of legal medicine more than 2,000 designs 
tatooed on the skin of 550 individuals. Soldiers and sailors make 
up another large contingent of tattooed persons; in 1853 Hutin 
found 506 such among 3,000 soldiers living at the Invalides. 

“Several years ago the fashion of tattooing made its way into 
high society, following the example of a prince who caused a mon- 
ogram to be tattooed on his arm. Every man and every woman— 
for the contagion affected both sexes—desired a tattooed design, 
blue, pink, or red, ona finger or an arm. This fashion is now, I 
believe, out of date, and more than one tattooed person would not 
be sorry to do away with a mark that is no longer regarded asa 
beauty-spot. 7H 

“The methods of eradicating a tattooed design are numerous ; 
they all involve the destruction of the derma of the’ skin in which 
are contained the pigmentary grains that form the design. Dr. 
Berchon, who has..studied’ the question from both the ethnologic 
and medico-legal points of view, was consulted one day by a rich 
man who asked him to remove a tattooed design that had been 
made in his youth and doubtless reminded him too constantly of 
his humble beginnings. Berchon, a well-read man, used: the an- 
cient method of Crito, described by Paul of Agina. Crito washed 
the tattooed part with niter and then enveloped it in resin, which 
was allowed to remain several days to soften the skin. The de- 
sign was then scraped with a sharp instrument, the wound was 
washed and rubbed with salt, after which a sort of plaster was ap- 
plied, consisting of frankincense, nitrate of potash, lye, lime, wax, 
and honey. Several days later the marks disappeared.” 


The modern methods, we are told, are derived from the ancient ; 
the most radical, when the tattooing is limited, is to remove the 
skin entirely and to graft on a healthy piece, or to sew the adjoin- 
ing parts together, if the wound is not too large. But this neces- 
sarily leaves a scar, more or less visible. The classic blister- 
plaster of cantharides, pomades of acetic acid, or lotions of dilute 
acids will efface the design, and thus criminals have a whole 
arsenal of heroic measures to cheat justice and wipe out marks of 
identification. To quote further : 


“Dr. Everard has recently indicated a very effective process 
that may be used on delicate skins or in parts where the skin is 
very fine, as on the face, without the production of a thick, lasting 
scar. This method is described by the author as follows: Apply 
to the part a small blister-plaster, covering the whole region af- 
fected ; leave this in place till a blister appears. When the epi- 
dermis has been well raised, it is removed, exposing the true skin, 
and the tattoo-marks are then effaced by thermo-cautery, after an- 
esthetizing the region with a solution of cocain. The cautery is 
applied not on the lines of the design alone, but on all parts of the 


surface, so as to leave none of the old tissue. The red-hot wire is 
passed over the skin until it becomes brown or calcined, like the 
wood in pyro-engraving. There is then applied a pomade of ten- 
per-cent. salicylic acid covered with a bandage of muslin or cloth 
to prevent drying. . . . On the third or fourth day a scab will be- 
come detached and the tattoo-marks will have disappeared. 

“It would seem that the application of a blister before the cau- 
tery is somewhat superfluous; nevertheless, the author expressly 
recommends it, for the production of a black, adherent scab is thus 
obviated. By proceeding as indicated above, all traces of artificial 
pigmentation with indigo or carmine may: be caused to disappear ; 
an evident scar remains, but it appears to be simply that due to a 
blister, or a large vaccination-mark, or, if the wound is somewhat 
extensive, to a burn. It is not colored, and the original design 
totally disappears, having dropt off with the scab. To render the 
scar tissue as soft and as little apparent as possible, a moist ap- 
plication must be made after the removal of the scab, such as a 
compress wet with picric-acid solution, afterward drying with tal- 
cum powder. Only an insignificant trace of the original design will 
then remain.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





GREEK TEMPLES AND PILE-DWELLINGS 


HAT the Doric temple of ancient Greece derived its form 
from the still more ancient pile-dwelling inhabited by the 
lake-dwellers of Central Europe, is an interesting theory advanced 
by Dr. Paul Sarasin, of the Berlin Anthropological Society, in a 
recent issue of the Zeztschrift fiir Ethnologie. Our quotations, 
below, are from a review by Prof. Alexander F. Chamberlain, of 
Clark University, in Zhe Popular Science Monthly (New York, 
November). It has been suggested more than once that the Greek 
temple, once regarded as absolutely unique and original, is really 
a glorified imitation of some previously existing wooden structure. 
According to Professor Fuchs, this is the house of the rich cattle- 
breeders of the Central-European plateau. Professor Chamber- 
lain, while entertaining no doubt that the marble temple had a 
wooden prototype, inclines rather to the less local theory advanced 
by Sarasin, which he sets forth as follows: 


“According to Sarasin, the Greek temple with columns ‘is a 
highly idealized and conventionalized expression of the original 
pile-dwelling ’"—the columns are the piles, the ornamented super- 
structure the dwelling fixt upon them, the triglyphs the window- 
strips, the metope the partition, etc. In order to fully appreciate 
the merits of Sarasin’s theory one must bring up before the mind 
the wooden forerunner of the Doric peripteros: ‘The columns 
were wooden pillars, the architraves wooden beams, the triglyphs 
wooden strips, the metopes boards with carved ornament; the 
wooden roof was covered with mud-thatch, and the wooden ridge 
ended in a bird made of cut boards (the acroterion).’ Reducing 
the height of the columns a little, and increasing somewhat that 
of the superstructure, one has a building strikingly similar to (in 
many respects identical with) the pile-dwelling. The figures of 
the temple of Poseidon at Pzstum and a pile-dwelling in Central 
Celebes show this very clearly. And it should be said that the 
pile-dwellings of Indonesia, occurring on land as well as in water, 
represent better a ‘pile-dwelling period’ than the ‘reconstructed ’ 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland. During the later stone age and the 
bronze age, Dr. Sarasin thinks, moreover, pile-dwellings of a sort 
comparable with those to be met with in Celebes were found over 
a considerable portion of Europe, not merely in lakes, rivers, etc., 
but also in swamps and on the dryland. . . . In Greece and many 
other parts of the then known world, the original human dwelling 
was the house on piles, which, therefore, was also the first dwell- 
ing of the gods, and the first temple—the orthodox temple, as Sar- 
asin phrases it—was a pile-dwelling. In very ingenious fashion 
Sarasin shows how the peculiarities of the various portions of the 
Greek temple can be developed from the pile-dwelling.” 


The basis of the Ionic and Corinthian columns, Professor Sarasin 
thinks, is to be seen in the stones placed under the piles to prevent 
decay. The so-called echinus, the lower, round portion of the 
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capital, corresponds to a similar disk of stone or wood placed on 
the piles as a protection against rats, etc. The abacus is a rest- 
piece for the beams, on the middle of the disk. The so-called 
proto-Doric columns of Egypt, which lack the echinus, go back, 
Sarasin suggests, to a pile-dwelling without such protective disks. 
The perpendicularity of Ionic and Corinthian columns, as well as 

















Courtesy of ** The Scientific American.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE WHEEL-SKATES. 


the slight upper inclination of the Doric, are referred to the various 
conditions of the piles and their arrangement. To quote further: 


“The so-called @dicula, according to Sarasin, is derived, not 
from the tent, as some have supposed, but from the small shade- 
roof seen in front of many Celebean pile-dwellings, under which 
the occupants sit protected from sunand rain. The ‘wall-temples’ 
and the ce//@ are easily developed from the open space under the 
dwelling in the pile-houses by building in between the columns— 
the prototypes are seen in the Celebean houses. The transforma- 
tion of the upper part of the pile-dwelling, when no longer used 
for habitation, into the superstructure of the Greek temple with its 
ornamentation (the frieze has its forerunner in the pile-dwelling’s 
wooden carvings, etc.) was easily possible with an artistically 
minded people. The substitution of stone for wood, Dr. Sarasin 
thinks, may have been an Egyptian invention. 

“If the present writer may be permitted to add to the ideas set 
forth by Dr. Sarasin, he would like to suggest the possibility of 
the existence of pile-dwellings in caves 
(such have been reported from prehis- 
toric Sicily) having had something to 
do with the development of the original 
wooden pile-dwelling into the stone 
temple. 

/ “The theory of Sarasin has the ad- 
vantage of proposing as the original pro- 
totype of the Greek temple something 
that was more or less cosmopolitan, a 
building that was common and natural 
over a large portion of the prehistoric 
world, and not some merely ‘local ’ mod- 
iy el. As Dr. Sarasin points out, the pile- 
dwelling served also as prototype of the 
| Chinese and Japanese temples (in this 
case, since they are mostly constructed 
AU of wood, the likeness is even more stri- 
king) ; likewise in Farther India, Hindu- 
stan, Arabia, Asia Minor, Egypt, etc., 
nd even in prehistoric America. More- 
over, not merely the ‘long temple,’ but 
Courtes: of “The Scientific American,” the ‘round temple,’ goes back to the pile- 
house, as may be seen from the round 
pile-dwellings ascribed to the land of 
Punt, in Egyptian pictures dating from 
about 1500 B.c., which are practically identical in shape, etc., with 
pile-dwellings still to be seen in the Nicobar Islands and in certain 
parts of Africa. 

“Taken altogether, Sarasin’s essay is one of the most interest- 
ing and suggestive contributions to the literature of the evolution 
of architecture that have appeared in a generation, and it illustrates 


























SKATE-WHEEL WITH MOTOR 
ATTACHED. 
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the way in which the anthropological investigator can assist in the 
solution of many puzzling problems, which meet with no success. 
ful interpretation at the hands of the closet-student or the biased 
classicist. Dr. Sarasin has given but another proof of the fact 
that the highest genius of the ancient Greeks lay not in inventing 
great or beautiful things out-of-hand, but in idealizing, beautify- 
ing, and harmonizing what had already long existed in common 
and wide-spread forms and fashions. And to that great art no 
human race is utterly a stranger; and many of them are much 
nearer the Greeks than most of us believe.” 





A NEW “ROLLER”-SKATE 


HE ordinary roller-skate can be used only on a smooth, hard 
surface. Many attempts have been made, with more or less 
success, to devise a wheeled skate that will travel over ordinary: 
roads. Common roller-skates can not be used on macadam roads 
because the rollers are so small that they drop into every depres- 
sion and check the progress of the skater. Large wheels are evi- 
dently necessary, but these, if placed directly under the skater’s 
feet, will raise him dangerously high. The difficulty, however, 
seems to have been solved by’a Swiss inventor, Mr. M. Koller, of 

















Courtesy of *‘ The Scientific American,” 
On level ground; brake lifted. Traveling downhill; brake applied. 


WHEEL-SKATES FOR USE ON ORDINARY ROADS, 


Winterthur, who has designed a skate described as follows by the 
Berlin correspondent of Zhe Scientific American (New York, 
October 26) : 


“Tt will be observed that the skates are each provided with a 
single wheel which is about a foot in diameter. The skater’s foot 
is supported below the center of the wheel, and in order that the 
tread may come directly below the center of the skater’s foot the 
wheel is set on a slant. The wheels are dished, comprizing a disk 
of corrugated metal connecting the hub with the rim, and also a 
series of tension spokes which serve to stiffen them. The foot 
support is suspended on a hanger attached to the wheel axle, and it 
is provided with a pair of braces extending upward to support a 
strap which is fastened around the skater’s leg above the ankle. 
To prevent the wheels from rolling backward a brake is attached 
to the foot support and bears against the inner periphery of the 
wheel rim. This brake is normally out of action, but is automat- 
ically set as soon as the wheel starts to reverse its direction. If 
desired, this brake may be thrown out of action completely to 
permit the skater to perform various fancy figures. 

“In addition to the brake just described, the wheel for the left 
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foot is provided with a rearwardly extending arm which the skater 
may use as a drag to retard his motion. The wheel for the right 
foot is provided with a similar drag-arm which also has in connec- 
tion with it a brake-block that bears against the inner periphery of 
the wheel when the drag-arm bears against the ground, thus fur- 
nishing the skater with a quick-acting brake for use in emergen- 
cies. One of the illustrations shows this brake in use. The in- 
ventor also proposes to use a motor in connection 
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tem of aerial wires or antenne strung from them and led down to 
the sending and receiving station below them in the center of the 
square. A year later actual wireless telegraphy communication 
was established between this station and England, and dispatches 
were sent by the Governor-General of Canada to King Edward, 
the King of Italy, and the London 7zmes. Subsequently a mes- 
sage was dispatched from President Roosevelt to King Edward, 





with each skate-wheel, which will be attached in 
the manner indicated in the diagram. The wheel 
will be driven by belts running from the power shaft 
of the motor to a pulley-groove on the felly of the 
wheel. Fuel for the motor can be supplied from 
a tank strapped to the back of the skater. It is 
claimed that wheel-skating can be learned in a very 
short time, beginners having acquired the knack of 
using them with safety in a few minutes.” 





TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS 


HE advantages of the wireless system of com- 
munication across the Atlantic are remarked 














by Zhe Electrical Review (New York) to be its 
cheapness and probable freedom from serious break- 
down. Its drawback is the difficulty of preventing 
interference between stations. “If every one else must be silent 
while one of us is talking to Australia, the system is, in one sense, 
handicapped.” It is actually working, however; long messages 
are transmitted daily, and “the possibilities are very great.” 
Other inventors may claim a share in the beginnings of this great 
work, but, continues the writer : 


“Whatever may be the outcome of this telegraphic development, 
certainly Mr. Marconi must be given all credit, not only for the 
truly wonderful work he has done, but also for his faith in the sys- 
tem and his persistency in carrying it from good to better. To- 
day he is applauded by all the world for his magnificent achieve- 
ment, and his work is greeted by the wondering praise of people 
grown accustomed to modern wonders, but who, to-morrow, when 
‘little men, of little souls, rise up to buy and sell again,’ will turn 
to some new feat, forgetting the real importance 


MARCONI AT WORK, 


and it was announced that regular transmission was about to be 
inaugurated. Apparently the time was not yet ripe for this, and 
during the past four‘years the inventor has been devoting himself 
with unrelenting energy to the perfecting of his apparatus.” 


The story of wireless telegraphy is tabulated as follows by a 
scientific writer in the London Sphere - 


“1842—Professor Morse sent signals across the Susquehanna 
River without metallic connections of any sort, by means of wires 
stretched along the banks. 

“1859—September: James Lindsay, of Dundee, read a paper 
before the British Association stating that if wires were run along 
the coast of America and Britain and charged by batteries he could 
send messages from Britain to America. 

“1864—December 8: Clerk Maxwell defined at the Royal Soci- 





to civilization of the system which Marconi has 
put into service.” 


In a leading editorial on the subject Zhe 
Scientific American (New York, October 26) 
praises “the intelligence and indomitable per- 
severance” of Marconi in his six-years’ strug- 
gleto “achieve the seemingly impossible.” It 
says : 

“It is certain that among the many names 
which will always be honorably associated with 
the development of wireless telegraphy, that of 
the young Anglo-Italian will ever hold the place 
of honor. We say this with full knowledge of 
the fact that the foundation for his accomplish- 
ment was laid over thirty years ago, when Clerk 
Maxwell, in an address to the Royal Society, 
defined the character of the ether-waves and 
predicted the possibility of wireless telegraphy 
by means of electric magnetic waves. Nor are 














we forgetful of the fact that in 1887 Professor 
Hertz, by the announcement of his discoveries, 
earned the right to give his name to the etheric 
waves which Marconi and his contemporaries 
have turned to such good account. 

“Marconi’s experimental work in transatlantic communication 
dates from that notable day in December, 1901, when from his 
position at the top of a lofty promontory at the entrance to St. 
John’s harbor, Newfoundland, he received from his station in 
Cornwall, England, an agreed-upon signal, the letter S. Encour- 
aged by this success, Marconi commenced the erection of a power- 
ful station at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, where four huge braced 
towers were built at the corners of a square, and an elaborate sys- 


NIGHT VIEW OF THE WIRELESS ANTENN#. 


The effulgence here shown is not visible to the naked eye, but was caught by half an hour’s exposure 
of the camera. The wires, we read, ‘ gave out a curious sizzling sound like the frying of bacon.” 


—From the London Sphere. 


ety the ether-waves to a certain extent and showed that wireless 
telegraphy would be possible by means of the electromagnetic 
waves, the velocity of which he concluded was the same as that of 
light, a conclusion which has subsequently been proved correct. 
“1879—Prof. D. Hughes found that a microphone in connection 
with the telephone produced sounds in the latter when the micro- 
phone was at a distance of several feet from coils through which a 
current was passing. 
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“1885—Sir William Preece, of the General 
Post-office, sent currents between two insula- 
ted squares of wire, each side measuring 440 
yards, and the squares were a quarter of a 
mile apart. 

“1886—Sir William Preece also sent signals 
between two parallel telegraph wires four 
miles apart. 

“1887—Professor Hertz discovered that 
when a discharge was made from a Leyden 
jar across an air gap, sparks would also pass 
across a gap in a circle or square of wire held 
away from the jar. The discovery showed 
that the ether-waves streamed out from the 
spark gap in every direction. 

“1889—Sir Oliver Lodge obtained his first 
successful signaling results carried out with 
what he termed the syntonic circuits, thé 
coherer principle forming a part of the ex- 
periment. 

“1890—November 24: The first notice of 
the coherer invented by Professor Branly ap- 
peared in Comptes Rendus, the coherer con- 








ills which other sheep are heir to. They have 
been mated with Shropshire rams with good 
results, the mutton being of excellent quality. 
The flesh of the pure bred St. Kilda is some- 
what darker in color than ordinary mutton, 
being more like venison than the average 
mutton carcass. The wool is of fine texture 
and much in demand for the manufacture of 
fine underwear.” 


PROBLEM OF PURE MILK 


FFORTS to secure milk free from the 
germs of disease seem to be directed at 
present in two different ways--prevention and 
cure, or, to put it differently, endeavor to see 
that no germs get into the milk, and endeavor 
to render them harmless after they do get in. 
The former means regulation and control of 
the milk supply; the latter, some kind of 








sisting of metal filings. 

“ 1892—Sir William Preece established regu- 
lar communication between Flatholm, an 
island fort in the Bristol Channel, and Laver- 
nock on the Welsh coast, over three miles 
distant. 

“1894—Dr. Rathenau and Professor Reu- 
bens signaled across the Wannsea at Potsdam, a distance of three 
miles, using a base line 550 feet long. The message was passed 
by means of earth currents. 

“1897—Mr. Marconi sent signals from Lavernock to Flatholm 
and introduced the high wire or aerial. 

“1898—Mr. Marconi’s wireless system having been reported on 
favorably by Sir William Preece was established between the royal 
yacht, Osborne, and Osborne House. 

“1899—Professor Braun took out patents in connection with 
wireless telegraphy. Prof. Chunder Bhose read a paper before the 
Royal Society on the action of coherers. 

“1901—December: “S” signals received by Mr. Marconi at 
Hospital Point, Newfoundland, from Cornwall. 

“t902—February: The Philadelphia remained in communica- 
tion with the Marconi station at Poldhu for a distance of 1,550 
miles. December 21: Messages sent by Cape Breton to Poldhu, 
Cornwall, exchanged between King Edward and Lord Minto, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. 

“1903—January 12: Messages sent between Aldershot and Chan- 
nel Squadron off Portsmouth. April: Twenty-five stations erected, 
eight in England. August 4: International conference on wireless 
telegraphy opened in Berlin. 

“1904—De Forest system regularly used in U.S.A. June 8: 
First ocean wireless newspaper published on the Campania. Au- 
gust 15: Wireless Telegraphy Act controlling stations in time 
of war. 

“t905—January 1: Telegrams accepted for wireless stations by 
British General Post-office. 

“1907—October 17: Opening of regular service for press mes- 
sages to cross Atlantic from Clifden, Ireland, to Nova Scotia.” 





MORE MANY-HORNED SHEEP—The recent publication in 
these pages of an article on sheep with more than two horns elicits 
a letter from W. J. Clarke, associate editor of 7he American 
Sheep-Breeder (Chicago), calling our attention to the following de- 
scription of the St. Kilda sheep in his recently issued book on 
“Modern Sheep” (Chicago, 1907). He says in this work: 


“This breed of sheep is considered by some authorities to have 
originated in the Hebrides and Iceland. Several flocks of them 
are to be found in Wales. A peculiar characteristic of the breed 
is that the ram sometimes has two horns, sometimes four and 
in some instances six. Another peculiarity is that the horns 
seem to grow in all directions, pointing here, there, and every- 
where. No two seem to grow in the same direction. The St. 
Kilda is a very hardy breed and is said to be free from most 


Copyrighted, 1906, by Pach Brothers. 
DR. DARLINGTON, 
Health Commissioner of New York City, 


Who is so hampered by lack of inspectors 
that each dairy farm sending milk to the 
metropolis can be visited only once a year. 


treatment of the supply previous to its use. 
That the efficient inspection required by the 
first plan is impossible, and that removal of 
the germs by pasteurization is the only hope 
of those who desire pure milk, are asserted by 
The Medical Record (New York, October 26). 
This paper quotes Health Commissioner Darlington, of New York, 
as saying that “the problem of a pure-milk supply for a city is 
solved when the Department of Health can guarantee that all milk 
sold within the city limits is drawn from perfectly healthy and 
normal cows, housed in comfortable and sanitary quarters, milked 
by a clean and healthy person into a sterile container, quickly 
cooled, transported, and delivered to the consumer in a sealed 
package,” and then goes on to comment as follows: 


“So far we are in perfect accord with the Health Commissioner, 
and when such perfection is reached we shall advocate the destruc- 
tion or the storage of all pasteurizing apparatus. How far we are 
at present from such perfection, Dr. Darlington was at haste to 
demonstrate. 

“The daily milk supply of New York, he said, amounts to 1,750,- 
ooo quarts, gathered from over 35,000 farms, and shipped from 
about 700 creameries located in six States. The supervision of 
these 35,000 farms is entrusted to sixteen inspectors, or one to 
something over 2,000 farms. Each of these officers inspects on an 
average ten farms a day, which, allowing for time in traveling be- 
tween the different farms, would give him perhaps thirty minutes. 
for each farm. If even such brief visit could be made every week, 
or every month, there would be some ground for confidence that 
the rules of the Health Department were strictly followed, and 
that the river of milk flowing into the city was reasonably pure. 

















From “ Modern Sheep,” copyrighted. 
A ST. KILDA RAM WITH FOUR HORNS. 
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But each farm is visited, not every week nor every month, but 
only once a year. For three hundred and sixty-four days out of 
the three hundred and sixty-five the farmer is secure from prying 
eyes and an inquisit*ve nose, and can amuse himself, after morning 
prayers, with a reading of the Department’s dairy rules, printed on 
linen and hanging on the wall of his milk-shed. The faith that 
would accept such inspection as a guaranty of purity in the milk 
supply would move Mount Everett to Central Park. 

“The efforts of the Health Commissioner to secure a pure milk 
supply for this city are deserving of all praise, and we have no will 
to belittle them. He has accomplished wonders with the small 
force of inspectors at his command, and the refusal of the Board 
of Estimate to give him the money to increase this force is short- 
sighted and deplorable. Nevertheless, with as many inspectors as 
the most liberal and hygienically far-seeing board could possibly 
allow him, competent supervision of these 35,000 farms will be im- 
possible. 

“An army of five hundred men at least would be needed to make 
the inspection efficient, and even if so many intelligent and com- 
petent men could be found for the work, the expense would be 
such as no board of estimate would or could ever sanction. The 
most that can be hoped for from the most thorough inspection 
possible is that the milk supplied to the city shall be macroscop- 
ically clean—free, that is, from admixture of gross impurities— 
and containing only a few thousands of ubiquitous bacteria to the 
cubic centimeter. Even then there could be no certainty that the 
milk would be always absolutely sterile as regards the bacilli of 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and diphtheria, to say nothing of 
occasional accidental contamination with other pathogenic germs. 
With the best inspection possible under existing or any practically 
conceivable conditions, the great bulk of milk delivered in New 
York every morning will only be fit for pasteurization—and even 
that is as yet far from realization. .... 

“The only safety for the consumers of milk in this and other 
cities throughout the country lies in municipal pasteurization, con- 
ducted under constant supervision of the Health Department, of 
all except an insignificant fraction of the milk supply. Even that 
fraction would be made safer by heating for twenty minutes to 155° 
F. and subsequent cooling of the sealed bottles containing it to 
40°. In pasteurization only, supplemented by conscientious and 
thorough inspection, will be found a solution of the problem.” 





HOW THE WORLD IS GROWING SMALLER 


HAT the effect of transit facilities has been to make the 
world practically smaller in the past century is a statement 
frequently heard. How great this shrinkage has been is strikingly 
shown in the case of a single European country, France, by a 
chart that appears in the latest volume of graphical statistics pub- 
lished by the French Department of Public Works. We quote 
from a review by A. Latour, contributed to Za Nature (Paris, 
September 28). He says, referring to the accompanying chart : 


“We see that France has shrunk progressively from year to year 
like Balzac’s wild ass’s skin; the distance of a given city from 
Paris being represented, not according to its length in kilometers, 
but to the duration of the journey in hours, which is the more im- 
portant. On this map the geographic contours of France, properly 
so-called, are for the year 1814. The lines connecting Paris to 
each city on the map are regarded as denoting by their length the 
time required at that time to reach the capital by post-chaise from 
these various points. Proceeding in the same way for 1834 (post- 
chaise) and for 1854, 1867, 1887, and 1900 (railway), and uniting 
by a line the points corresponding to the same epoch, we have a 
series of contours that have little relation to geographic truth, be- 
cause of the inequality of the improvement in rapidity of travel in 
the various directions. For instance, the time from Paris to Mar- 
seilles was 112 hours in 1814, 80 in 1834, 38.5 in 1856, 16.2 in 1867, 
13.6 in 1887, and 11.4 in 1900. 

“The way in which the curve, which ought to shrink symmet- 
rically, lengthens out along certain lines, like a splash of mud on 
a marble floor, shows with a somewhat cruel exactness the slow- 
ness of certain railway lines, like the Western. As a whole, 
France appears to have shrunk little by little to the limits of the 
Department of Seine-et-Oise. A chart of the same kind, repre- 
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Marseille 
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HOW FRANCE HAS “SHRUNK”’ SINCE 1814, 
Owing to the increased ease of transit. 


senting decrease in the cost of travel, gives somewhat the same 
result, but the shrinking is very much less, the diminution being 
on the average only half between 1814 and 1900 for travelers by 
first class; that is 29 francs instead of 60 to Brest and 43 instead 
of 82 for Marseilles."—7vranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





THE PULLMAN-PORTER NUISANCE—An order forbidding 
Pullman-car porters to brush the clothes of passengers in the aisles 
of the cars has been pro- 
mulgated by the Health 
Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Samuel G. 
Dixon, we are told in Zhe 
Medical Record (New 
York, October 19). Says 
this paper: 





“The endurance of this 
noxious custom for so 
many years is an evidence 
of the long-suffering pa- 
tience of the American 
traveling public. Apart 
from its glaringly unhygi- 
enic features, this scatter- 
ing of dust through a car 
and over the already suf- 
ficiently dirty and uncom- 
fortable passengers has 
long been voted an un- 
mitigated nuisance. The 
practise was instituted by 
the rapacious porters asa 
means of extorting dimes 
and quarters from their 
unwilling victims and has been endured simply because no one 
wishes to make himself conspicuous by audible protests. It is worse 
than useless as a means to cleanliness, for the clothes of those first 
brushed are as dirty as before by the time the whole carload has been 
curried, and what dirt has not settled back on the external parts of 
the travelers has filled their nostrils and lungs—not only the dust of 
the road, but the germ-laden accretions from the garments ' 
Other State boards of health... 
example of Pennsylvania.” 














DR. SAMUEL G. DIXON, 
Health Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
Who has launched an edict against the Pull- 
man porter’s whisk-broom. 


. will do well to follow the 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


ORIENTALIZING CHRISTIANITY 


HE Christian development of Asia will be along lines corre- 
sponding with the Oriental consciousness, rather than along 
lines predetermined by Western ecclesiastical authority. Such is 
the opinion of the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., whose view 
is based upon knowledge of the East gained from personal resi- 
dence. This determination of the East to modify and not accept 
whole-heartedly whatever the West offers appears in,many phases. 
A popular idea exists, says Dr. Hall, “that the ancient non-Chris- 
tian faiths continue as they were from the beginning, resisting the 
changing influences of time.” Such inflexibility does not exist; 
but, on the other hand, the ancient faiths “are in process of read- 
justment to new conditions, and are assimilating religious ele- 
ments of Western thought, and using the product thus assimilated 
as a means of self-defense against Christianity.” He goes on, 
in the New York Odserver (October 21‘, to give an illustration 
of the eagerness of the Eastern world to absorb the culture of 
Christendom and reject its faith: 


“When visiting in Hyderabad, the chairman at my lecture was a 
Mohammedan gentleman of high position. He had spent his life 
within the precincts of the remote native state of Hyderabad. Five 
and twenty years before he had paid one visit to England. One 
might suppose that a man placed in such remoteness from the 
centers of Western thought would have his mind filled with local 
ideas. On the contrary, in the course of a delightful and many- 
sided conversation, he broached the subject of American literature. 
He assured me of his peculiar admiration of Edgar Allan Poe. 
He then proceeded to compare Whittier and Longfellow, and to 
make some very discerning observations upon the points of con- 
trast and resemblance between Emerson and Carlyle.  Imprest 
with his wide reading, I sought a further test and suggested the 
name of Washington Irving. I found him perfectly familiar with 
all the writings of Irving, and was further astonished when he 
drew my attention to the stately style of Irving as suggesting the 
latter part of the eighteenth century rather than the nineteenth 
century, and as connected in his mind with the style of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Thus had this Mohammedan gentleman, residing in 
a native statc, assimilated the culture of Christendom. But in his 
religious position his face was set as a flint against Christianity.” 


The manner in which that part of the East which shows itself 
hospitable to the Christian faith is likely to accept that faith is 
thus set forth: 


“I speak with all honor of denominational missions in the East. 
Not otherwise than through these could the great work already 
done have been accomplished. Yet a large study of the situation 
shows that, in its future assimilation of Christianity, the East both 
consciously and unconsciously will move along lines suggested by 
its own temperament and preference. The development is likely 
to be different in different countries, for the temperament varies. 
If I might hazard a conjecture touching the future, I should say 
that the Chinese are likely to turn most naturally to ritual and a 
prescribed liturgy. They love organization and regularity of prac- 
tise, and care less for the subjective side of religious experience. 
The Hindu deprecates organization and turns toward the mystical 
and philosophical aspects of truth. The future religious develop- 
ment of Japan promises to be along the line of simplicity of ritual, 
combined with a large interest in theological doctrine.” 


Dr. Hall, whose words here quoted were addrest to the students 
of Union Theological Seminary. sees in this character of the East- 
ern mind a splendid opportunity for a great theological school 
“built upon undenominational lines, while interested in all denom- 
inational churches.” “By reason of its freedom and catholicity, it 
can do what the local church can not do, because of the pressure 
of its own local affairs, and what the denominational boards can 
not do, because of their very proper restriction to certain pre- 
scribed lines of action.” He urges the cultivation of a spirit 
among students of “appreciation and love toward the world which 


shall result in sending forth to the East an increased number of 
thoroughly trained men as missionaries,” equipped “on a basis of 
first-hand knowledge of Oriental conditions.” Secondly, he urges 
the seminary “to send its teachers out into the non-Christian world 
with the large irenic message of the Christian gospel ”—such a 
mission, for instance, as Union Seminary twice carried out in 
sending one of its faculty as Barrows lecturer to India and the Far 
East. And finally: 


“Let us take the initiative in providing for the Oriental world 
literature that shall adequately represent the noblest and least 
sectarian modern interpretation of the Christian religion. I am 
not unmindful of the valuable service rendered by various denom- 
inational missionary presses. Their contributions to the vernacu- 
lar literatures of the East have in many instances been very val- 
uable. But at the present time, what the East most wants is not 
literature issued by a denominational board, but deliverances of 
Christian scholars, defining with clearness the essential truths of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

“When in Shanghai I had a very striking interview with the dis- 
tinguished missionary Timothy Richards, who told me that re- 
cently two provincial governors of China, unable to find in any 
existing vernacular publications a sufficiently broad and non- 
sectarian interpretation of the Christian religion, have deputed 
their own non-Christian scholars to produce manuals of the Chris- 
tian religion which could be studied in the schools. Dr. Timothy 
Richards tells me that the manuals thus produced reflected the 
unfamiliarity of their authors with the actual facts of the Christian 
religion. Nevertheless, instances like these are significant, and I 
hold that the way is open for us to work directly and indirectly for 
the instruction of the Oriental world in the higher truths of our 
holy faith.” 





ON JUMPING PAROCHIAL FENCES 


EW people are placed in the delicate position of pastors, who, 
in changing their field of work, must either burn all their 
bridges or use great discretion in continuing past relations. Zhe 
Michigan Christian Advocate (Detroit) calls attention to the 
problem here involved, noting that “the evils growing out of the 
intrusion of clergymen into other parishes for various purposes 
. seem to prevail everywhere.” It confesses to have thought 
at times that “even farewell receptions after conferences, with 
gifts and adulatory speeches, would better be dispensed with, tho 
it is difficult to conceive how this can be done, especially in cases 
where the removal was not expected.” Certain it is, this journal 
continues, “with the farewell reception all official relations should 
end.” The problem as presented in places outside the Methodist 
denomination is treated in the following : 


“In the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Central New York 
the diocesan Bishop, Charles T. Olmstead, recently served notice 
upon the clergymen of his Church that he expects that ‘they will 
confine ministrations to their own parishes, unless invited to offici- 
ate elsewhere by the regularly constituted officers of the Church.’ 
He affirms that ‘complaints have reached him of the intrusion of 
clergymen into the parishes of others,’ and denounces ‘the injustice 
of the intrusion in the case of performing marriage ceremonies, 
when the intruding minister not only has the honor attached to his 
service, but also pockets the fee.’ The Bishop declares that during 
the summer just passed there have been ‘inexcusable breaches of 
the canon in this manner of a very flagrant character, and it has 
come to such pass that the Bishop of the diocese has determined 
to give notice to clergymen, both within and without the diocese, 
that he will take steps to have men who offend in this way brought 
to trial for misconduct.’ He makes an appeal also to the laity ‘to 
consider this matter and to refrain from asking clergymen to do 
things that will bring them into trouble.’ ” 


In this line the New York Christian Advocate makes this 
observation : 


“Many gross violations of the principle of comity and amity 
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have occurred in the Methodist Episcopal Church. A minister 
died a few years ago who haunted all the churches of which he has 
been pastor. It was his habit to say to young girls something like 
this: ‘Now, Jennie, when you are married you must remember 
me,’ and he was continually visiting so- 


country it has won against enemies, whether from her or from hell. 
“I think no church outside of the Roman Catholic appeals in so 
many languages. There are 15,000 officers and 50,000 men and 
women local officers who earn their own living. There are 60 or 
70 publications. There are 25 newspa- 





cieties, baptizing the children, and marry- 
ing. Atlast his reputation for doing this 
caused him to be almost ostracized by his 
brethren.” 





GENERAL BOOTH 


HE social history of the last half- 
century can not be written with- 
out the mdst conspicuous place being 
given to General Booth and the Salvation 
Army. So says 7he Episcopal Recorder 
(Philadelphia) on the occasion of the 
General’s visit to that city in his Ameri- 
can itinerary. That tour of America, in 
all human probability his last, has just 
been completed, and wherever the Gen- 
eral went the press testified to the exalted 
worth of the man and the value of the 
work over which he presides. For half 
a century, says 7he Recorder, “this pro- 
phetic man has been connected, as a 
preacher, philanthropist, and social re- 
former, with the social progress of nearly 
every nation in the world.” Further: 


“Of recent years the greatness of the 
General’s service has been recognized by 
kings and governments, universities and 
distinguished societies of all kinds, and 
every honor possible has been conferred 
upon him. The reason of this success 
has been the constant presentation of 
Christ crucified. The cross has literally 
done it all, and the General is never tired 
of impressing that fact on those who are 
privilegedtohear him. After fifty years’ 
experience, he has told us that there is 











pers in17 tongues. And we have 20,000 
bandsmen, nearly every one of whom has 
been converted by us. It is a mistake 
which many have made to suppose that 
our bandsmen are paid. 

a “I know there has been some criticism 
of their playing, yet a Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who, unknown to us, visited some 
of our musical festivals, has reported 
that several of our bands stand at the 
top of organizations playing religious 
music. Sousa is not in it. You never 
need worry about not getting your mon- 
ey’s worth out of the Salvation-Army 
band. If not in quality, you get it in 
quantity.” 





WHO WILL GET THE 
CARDINALS? 


HO American Catholics are looking 
eagerly forward to the appointment 

of a new cardinal there is doubt exprest 
that the Papal Consistory held this month 
will add a new American member of the 
Sacred College. Two difficulties are said 
to beset the Pope in the selection of an 
American cardinal—that of “choice and 
the ‘modern’ reputation of the American 
clergy.” Among the possible candidates 
Archbishop Farley is reported. to stand 
highest on the list, being at the head of 
the New York diocese, “the most impor- 
tant in America.” But the East already 
has its cardinal, and the West, whose 
leading prelate is Archbishop Ireland, 
of St. Paul, will look for representation. 











only one Power equal to doing the work 
in which he has been engaged, and that 
is ‘the regeneration of the individual by 


the power of God.’” In the robes of his recently acquired Oxford degree. 


GENERAL BOOTH, 


Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, “is 
held in great confidence” in Rome 
“through his learning and quiet power.” 


For half acentury “this prophetic man has been connected, A dispatch from Rome tothe New York 


At a packed meeting in Carnegie Hall, . oa — pipe vatiehs Times (November 2) discusses in these 


New York, on November 4, the General 

made his farewell address, and told of some of the achievements 
of the Salvation Army. As reported by the New York Zimes he 
said regarding the work of the Army in Japan in bringing about 
the emancipation of girls: 

“A few years ago our flag had hardly been planted there when 
the Salvation Army discovered that there was a law which kept 
poor girls, who had sold themselves into a vicious slavery for the 
sake of their parents, from leaving their degradation. My people 
went to work and agitated in the face of all persecution until the 
Government had passed a law emancipating thirty thousand girls.” 


In Germany, he asserted, the official attitude has changed from 
the time when the Army could not toot a cornet or clap their hands 
and cry hallelujah. Recently a triumphal parade was held in Ber- 
lin and the police escort were charged to guard against every mark 
of disrespect. The Government of Java lately offered to gather 
the lepers tegether and pay for their support, if the Salvation Army 
would take charge of the work. Continuing the General said: 


“Forty-two years ago I stood alone. All the colonels and the 
captains now fighting for salvation were under one hat, and I had 
the privilege of wearing it. I had no organization to raise funds, 
yet the Salvation Army stands out to-day a powerful organization. 
The Salvation Army not only conquers a country, but it keeps the 





words the general question of represen- 
tation both American and foreign, and the uncertain element 
that enters into the papal decision : 


“If the number of cardinals were in proportion to the number of 
Catholics, the United States ought to have, not one, but several 
cardinals. Since the days of Sixtus V. the number of members of 
the Sacred College has been limited to seventy, altho there are 
rarely more than sixty at one time, and as the United States is the 
fourth Catholic power in the world in regard to the number of 
communicants, she ought to have eight cardinals. She, indeed, 
has only one, while little Spain at the present moment has six. 

“However, there are, of course, many considerations besides 
population, and several Catholic countries have an old-established 
right to a certain number of cardinals. The ‘plenum’ has’ never 
purposely been reached since 1753, it being considered better to 
have one or two vacancies for emergencies. The vacant number 
is now twelve, the ranks of the college having recently been 
thinned by deaths. Notwithstanding this fact, the appointments 
of the present Pontiff have been few, altho Cardinal Rinaldine 
will shortly receive the red hat—but he is a creation of the last 
consistory. England will also be disappointed at the coming con- 
sistory, altho she has always been accustomed to have a cardinal 
in the Archdiocese of Westminster, while Canada must give up 
the hope of having another to replace Cardinal Taschereau. 

“Now, as to the accusation of being too ‘modern,’ the American 
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Catholic clergy, while always showing themselves abreast of the 
times, are among the most loyal children the Holy See has, but 
Pius X. wants something more than loyalty. He wants submis- 
sion—an outsider would almost say blind obedience—and, with 
the old bugbear of Americanism in mind he will not increase the 
power of the clergy in your country by giving them another cardi- 
nal unless—and this is written on the cards—he suddenly changes 
his mind and springs a small bomb, as he did in the matter of the 
Bologna Archbishopric.” 





THE CHURCH'S PART IN THE “ETHICAL 
- REVIVAL” 


HE larger share of credit for the “ethical revival” of the past 
three years has gone to the popular magazines. The church 
has frequently been described as a passive observer ; but her share 
is none the less an active one, as we see pointed out by the Rev. 
Paul Weyand. “Who have been the makers and movers of this 
renaissance of common honesty?” he asks. “In what mold and 
under what ideals were these men formed who have stood out and 
battled for the right, often against big odds, and who have staked 
popularity or place to win or lose? In the city,” which is “the 
battle-ground to-day of morality and order and ideals,” declares 
Mr. Weyand in the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, “strikingly 
characteristic work has been done by churchmen.” Thus: 


“In New York there is Seth Low, the Episcopalian; in Phila- 
delphia John Weaver, the Baptist Sunday-school teacher ; in Jersey 
City Mark Fagan, the Roman Catholic; in Pittsburg George W. 
Guthrie, the Episcopalian; and in Toledo Brand Whitlock, the 
Methodist. 

“In addition to these men who have stood as executives of the 
better municipal life, no one person in America has done more as a 
developer of sentiment for municipal toning up than has Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, the virile pastor of Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, of New York. Bishop Henry C. Potter’s indictment of 
the vice conditions under the Tammany régime was a classic in 
style and a cyclone in effect. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s pen gives no 
‘incertain expression on the pages of Zhe Outlook on things moral 
ia city and State. So likewise Dr. William Hayes Ward, of Zhe 
Independent. Dr. Josiah Strong is the noted author of ‘The 
Twentieth Century City.’ ‘Dr. Washington Gladden, the Congre- 
gational clergyman of Columbus, has made valuable contributions 
to the literature of civic and national and social life. Towering 
above all these men in inspiration, intensity, action, and persist- 
ence stands the figure of Theodore Roosevelt, for years a member 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, preaching lay sermons from its 
pulpit, making addresses to Bible societies which are sent broad- 
cast by them all over the world as tracts, perfectly at home before 
Young Men’s Christian and kindred societies, proud of his mem- 
bership in the church of Christ, preaching by word and example 
the simple righteousness of the Old: and the New Testament. 
More than any other public man, he is the genius of the present 
moral revival. 

“His successor in case of his death, C. W. Fairbanks, likewise 
is a Christian man, and actively identified with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. But lately of the Cabinet was Leslie M. 
Shaw, of the same denomination. The appointment of Charles J. 
Bonaparte, a well-known Roman Catholic, was a distinct recogni- 
tion of decency and cleanness before coming into the Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Navy. Secretary of War Taft wasa noted Young- 
Men’s-Christian-Association man at Yale, and led the prayer-meet- 
ings. Bristow, the relentless prober in the Post-office Department, 
is a Methodist. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, frequently 
by voice and pen directs the public to a right consideration of pub- 
lic subjects from a moral standpoint. He is a missionary’s son. 

“In the Senate, conspicuous examples of churchmen whose votes 
can be counted upon the right side of all public questions from the 
moral standpoint are Dolliver, of lowa, and Beveridge, of Indiana. 
The acknowledged leader of the Democracy, William J. Bryan, 
frequently goes into the pulpit upon invitation, and talks to his 
fellow men of the great truths of Jesus Christ. Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell, whose pen has had an incalculable influence in directing at- 
tention to a better alinement in corporate life, has been identified 
for years with one of the larger Christian bodies.” 
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SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS IN NEW YORK 


HE law prohibiting theatrical performances of the New York 
theaters on Sunday has been a storm-center for a long time. 
As it is understood at present, its enforcement has been apparently 
an impossibility. There seems to be doubt as to what the law 
exactly does require, and until this is settled bya Supreme-Court 
decision definite action, it is alleged, can scarcely betaken. A defi- 
nite stage in the effort to correct the evil, however, has been reached 
in the letter addrest to Mayor McClellan and Police Commissioner 
Bingham by Governor Hughes, calling attention to the violations 
of law and requesting that the law be enforced. His action has 
been inspired by letters received by him from President Harris of 
the State Federation of Labor, and from Francis John Moran, 
chairman of the National Law Committee of the Actors’ Church 
Alliance. The latter informed the Governor that ona recent Sun- 
day evening there were twenty-eight theaters and some sixteen re- 
sorts or concert halls open in New York, besides the one-cent 
shows. His protest was made in behalf of the actors and actresses ; 
who, obliged to play seven days a week, have no rest whatever, 
and in his letter to the Governor he also recites the obstacles that 
have presented themselves in the way of any effort at enforcement 
of the law. He said: 

“Since General Bingham has been Commissioner of Police most 
honest endeavors have been made by him to secure conviction so 
as to get the question settled as to what the law means may be 
done or not done on Sunday. I have been present at the hearings 
when most clear and positive evidence has been given by the police 
in the various cases. 

“The magistrates have accepted any idle excuse or illusive 
promise given by managers or proprietors as to why this or that 
act was done. Indeed, the Commissioner says that the effect has 
been very demoralizing on his men, when they have done their 
best, to have their testimony turned down and themselves brought 
into contempt of the managers.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York) believes that “many of 
the decisions of some magistrates, compared with the evidence on 
which they profess to act, would be found to be a travesty of jus- 
tice.” In Brooklyn the situation is notso bad; Mr. Moran report- 
ing that “through the energetic exertions of the Rev. Canon S. 
Chase nine convictions have been obtained and all the theaters 
have been closed but four.” Zhe Christian Advocate continues : 

“Some of the men who run vaudeville places on Sunday have 
the effrontery to argue, in behalf of their law-breaking and their 
shows, that they ‘draw young men from the streets and from the 
saloons.’ So if all the trades were to go to work on Sunday and 
were not interfered with by law, they would draw the young men 
from the streets and saloons, but the final effects would be in all 
respects degrading, as well as destructive to health. There are 
some things worse than saloons that draw men off the streets and 
away from saloons.” 

The Churchman (New York) observes that “Canon Chase and 
the Actors’ Church Alliance are to be congratulated on their suc- 
cess in forcing this question to a definite issue and putting re- 
sponsibility squarely where it belongs.” It points out one mitiga- 
ting difficulty : 

“The construction of the law is not altogether clear. While 
some of these Sunday performances have been as objectionable as 
any that are tolerated on other days of the week, some, which ap 
parently fall equally under the condemnation of the law, are of a 
character which on any other day would be universally approved 
as ministering not only to innocent recreation, but to popular 
culture.” 

Mayor McClellan has assured the Governor that as soon as the 
exact requirements of the law can be determined in test cases now 
approaching decision in the Supreme Court, “the Police Depart- 
ment shall see that its provisions are strictly enforced in all the 
theaters and places of public amusement in the city, and such pro- 
ceedings will be taken as may be necessary to compel the com- 
pliance with the provisions of the law as so determined.” 


\ 
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LETTERS AND ART 


PADEREWSKI AND THE YOUNGSTERS 


OES Paderewski ever think of himself as an incarnation of 
Ibsen’s Master Builder, and shudder when he hears the 
younger generation come knocking at his door? That younger 
generation would seem determined this season to force the issue, 
for besides the master pianist we are to have with us Hofmann, 
Bauer, Hambourg, Schelling, Buhlig, and de Pachmann. The last- 
named may be content to rest in the fame he possesses, but the 
others are yet too young to say openly what place they aspire to. 
“Formerly, when Paderewski was in the field,” observes the New 
York Evening Post, “most other pianists maintained a discreet 
silence; this year they all come rushing in together.” It is also 
not overlooked that the younger generation are reenforced by such 
women players as Katherine Goodson, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Augusta Cottlow, and Olga Samaroff. So far this season New 
York has heard Paderewski, Hofmann, and Hambourg. The last- 
named has not shown himself formidable in rivalry, but the first 
recital of Hofmann led Mr. Finck in 7he Evening Post to remark : 


“Great is the number of pianists we are to hear this season, but 
whether any one—Paderewski, of course, excepted—will reach and 
maintain the high level of Josef Hofmann’s recital is very 
doubtful.” 


Paderewski, by all testimony, is still supreme, and, according to 
Mr. Krehbiel in 7he Tribune (New York), in no immediate need 
of trepidation over the knocking of the younger generation. We 
read : 


“The season has only opened and we are in a whirl of pianoforte 
concerts. Mr. Hofmann has disclosed to us the cool, calculating 
virtuoso, whose horizon seemed (at his first recital) to be bounded 
by the printed page and the instrument upon which he played. 
Mr. Hambourg has bethumped and bethwacked the pianoforte, 
and with its steely sinews has seamed the faces of Beethoven and 
Brahms with bloody stripes. Now comes Mr. Paderewski. Who 
shall inquire with new curiosity how he played? He has been 
heard again and again; yet there is no loss of interest in his play- 
ing, for here it is not the virtuoso, not the instrument, nor alone 
the composer’s music that exerts the charm. It is the marvelous 
and indescribable blending of all the elements implied in the 
words—the perfection of technical execution which must, nowa- 
days, belong to the virtuoso; the tonal charm which wondrous 
gifts can evoke out of the jangling wire and vibrating wood of the 
pianoforte; logicalness and emotionality and sensuous beauty in 
the music itself. Mr. Paderewski has grieved many of his old 
admirers of late by exhibiting a desire to play in what may be 
called the orchestral style—to forget that the voice of a pianoforte 
is not apocalyptic, nor that of many waters and mighty thunder- 
ings, but even in his excesses he carries the fancy captive and stirs 
the depths of the imagination. And when he asks the pianoforte 
to sing it is a chorus of ecstatic hallelujahs and harping sympho- 
nies. Soyesterday. Admiration has been exprest in these columns 
for his splendid variations—kaleidoscopic, in color and outlines, 
rich in display of tonal devices, but loveliest in their sweet and 
strong artistic sanity.” 


The grief that Mr. Krehbiel alludes to as being felt by Paderew- 
ski’s admirers over his tendency to get orchestral instead of song 
effects from the piano is further exprest by Mr. Parker in the 
Boston 7ranscript. Thus: 


“It is unnecessary now to descant upon the changes in Pade- 
rewsk*’s playing that his visit to America in 1902 began to disciose 
—espectully in that memorable recital in New York on the day 
after the comparative failure of ‘Manra’ at the Metropolitan—and 
that his tour of 1905 fully revealed. Some lament them and refuse 
to be comforted. They declare that the Paderewski who once 
loved and carest the piano now bears it ill-will and wreaks his 
anger upon it. Theirs was; theirs, they insist, shall be, the Pad- 
erewski who wove iridescent visions in gossamer tones; who 
caught and whispered in his turn the softest whispers of romance 
and fantasy ; who distilled the pure essence of poetry into trans- 


parent instrumental song; who touched almost all the music that 
he played with an enticing fineness of spirit. To hear him was to 
look upon a magic web of magic sights. And now in his stead is 
a Paderewski who has forsworn iridescence; who cries instead of 
whispers ; who will have none of half-lights and delicately magical 
tonal tracery. Now he commands his instrument and his hearers. 
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THE PADEREWSKI OF TO-DAY. 
Age has whitened his luxuriant locks, but still, ‘when he asks 


the pianoforte to sing, it is a chorus of ecstatic hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.” 


He bids it thunder with a mighty and sweeping eloquence; it must 
proclaim joys, sorrows, whatever emotions rise in him to the call 
of the music at their fullest; it is the voice of passion and power 
where once it was the voice of dreams and contemplation; the 
half-tints have yielded to the hottest of colors and the darkest of 
shadows. Into his playing in the earlier days went contemplation 
and introspection ; through it now power and passion devour their 
way to expression. Always Paderewski’s playing has exprest 
himself as well as the music; he has dominated his music as he 
has dominated his audience. Ten years ago it exprest one self. 
Now it must perforce express another that has succeeded. It is 
not caprice or deliberation that has changed his playing ; irresisti- 
ble goading from within has wrought the transformation—perhaps 
even in a measure unconsciously to the pianist himself. He can 
set himself back not one whit more than can the rest of us. In his 
secret heart, he may, even as do most sensitive men, deplore a 
vanished past.” 


After reading Mr. Henderson in 7he Sun (New York) one is 
tempted to ask, Has the old Paderewski come again in Mr. Hof- 
mann? Mr. Henderson says of the younger man: 


“The technical dexterity and dynamic range which he had of old 
are still with him, of course, but he has lost all hardness of finger 
and wrist and has mellowed and deepened his original feeling for 
rhythmic line and melodic curve. He was always a searcher after 
symmetry of phrase and the light and shade of infinite varieties of 
finger accent and the elusive rubato; but of the floating, upborne 
breath of the vital legato he never was master till now. No pian- 
ist living can evoke from his instrument a more beautiful singing 
tone than Hofmann brought forth yesterday afternoon, and this 
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cantilena was preserved throughout every 
work, in melodic utterance of every charac- 
ter, in solemn procession of chords, in filmy 
weavings of scales and trills, and in all the 
more scintillant exfoliations of fancy, which 
are too often treated as mere passage work.” 


“SUBMERGED RENOWN” 


F the phrase “submerged renown” had 
been furnished us earlier it might have 
covered the case of the late Mary J. Holmes, 
whose wide popularity was recently consid- 
ered in these pages. ‘The phrase was struck 
out by Stevenson and Mark Twain during a 
conversation the pair held while sitting ona 
bench in Washington Square, New York. 
“Submerged fame,” “submerged reputation ” 
were variants the two discust, but they finally 
decided that the fact was best covered by the 








advertisement; these things are of no use to 
Davis, not any more than they are to the winds 
and the sea. You never see one of Davis's 
books floating on top of the United States, 
but put on your diving armor and get yourself 
lowered away down and down and down till 
you strike the dense region, the sunless re- 
gion of eternal drudgery and starvation wages 
—there you’ll find them by the million. The 
man that gets that market, his fortune is 
made, his bread and butter are safe, for those 
people will never go back on him. An author 
may have a reputation which is confined to the 
surface, and lose it and become pitied, then 
despised, then forgotten, entirely forgotten— 
the frequent steps in a surface reputation. A 
surface reputation, however great, is always 
mortal, and always killable if you go at it right 
—with pins and needles, and quiet slow poison, 
not with the club and tomahawk. But it is 
a different matter with the submerged reputa- 
tion—down in the deep water; once a favo- 








one given above, “submerged renown.” The 


stretched widest in the United States. Says Mark Twain ina 
section of his autobiography printed in the Zhe Sunday Maga- 
zine (New York, November 3) : 


“While in a bookshop or bookstall [in Albany] he had noticed a 
long rank of small books, cheaply but neatly gotten up, and bear- 
ing such titles as ‘Davis’s Selected Speeches,’ ‘Davis’s Selected 
Poetry,’ Davis’s this and Davis’s that, and Davis’s the other 
thing ; compilations, every one of them, each with a brief, com- 
pact, intelligent, and useful introductory chapter by this same 
Davis, whose first name I have forgotten.” 


Mark Twain confesses that when put to the question he thought 
he could name the man of widest fame, but modesty forbade him 
to speak. Stevenson noticed and said: 


“*Save your delicacy for another time—you are not the one. 
For a shilling you can’t name the American author of widest note 
and popularity in the States. But I can.’ 

“Then he went on and told about that Albany incident. He 
had inquired of the shopman, ‘ Who is this Davis?’ 

“The answer was, ‘An author whose books have to have freight- 
trains to carry them, not baskets. Apparently you have not heard 
of him?’ 

“Stevenson said no, this was the first time. The man said: 

“*Nobody has heard of Davis; you may ask all around and you 
will see. You never see his name mentioned in print, not even in 
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phrase once accepted was fitted to one Davis, VLADIMIR DE 


whom Stevenson had discovered to be “the The greatest interpreter of Chopin among piano 
American author whose fame and acceptance ” cit 


rite there, always a favorite; once beloved, 
always beloved; once respected, always re- 
spected, honored, and believed in. For, what 
the reviewer says never finds its way down 
into those placid deeps; nor the newspaper 
sneers, nor any breath of the winds of slander blowing above. 
Down there they never hear of these things. Their idol may be 
painted clay up there at the surface, and fade and waste and crum- 
ble and blow away, there being much weather there; but down 
below he is gold and adamant and indestructible.’ ” 


PACHMANN, 





JOYS OF AN EDITOR 


F all editors are like the one who is self-confest in Mr. How- 
ells’s “ Recollections,” new writers need not complain that the 
“old guard” are leagued against them. Neither need they resort 
to devious ways to get the editor’s welcoming approval. Mr. 
Howells, in writing of the days when he edited 7he Atlantic, tells 
how “the acceptable manuscript, especially from an unknowa 
hand, brought a glow of joy which richly compensated me for all I 
suffered from the others.” “To feel the touch never felt before, to 
be the first to find the planet unimagined in the illimitable 
heaven of art, to be in at the dawn of a new talent, with the light 
that seems to mantle the written page,” he exclaims ecstatically, 
“who would not be an editor for such a privilege?” The new 
talent that tried to disguise its sex, he goes on to say, “never de- 
ceived the editor, even when it deceived the reader.” Yet Mr. 
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MARK HAMBOURG. JOSEF HOFMANN. 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. HAROLD BAUER. 


SOME YOUNGER PIANISTS WHO HOPE TO DISPUTE THE PALM WITH PADEREWSKI. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. WALTER H. PAGE, 


FOUR OF THE NOTABLE EX-EDITORS OF “THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY.” 


Howells is obliged to confess one notable exception ; and that was 
“the very signal and very noted instance of Miss Mary N. Murfree, 
whom, till I met her face to face, I never suspected for any but 
Charles Egbert Craddock.” Mr. Howells continues: 


“The severely simple, the robust, the athletic, hand which she 
wrote would have sufficed to carry conviction of her manhood 
against any doubt. But I had no doubts. I believe I took the 
irst story she sent, and for three or four years I addrest my letters 
»f acceptance, or criticism, to Charles Egbert Craddock, Mur- 
‘reesboro’, Tenn., without the slightest misgiving. Then shecame 
io Boston, and Aldrich, who had succeeded me, and who had al- 
ready suffered the disillusion awaiting me, asked me to meet Crad- 
dock atdinner. He had asked Dr. Holmes and Lawrence Barrett, 
too; and I should not attempt to say whose astonishment he en- 
joyed most. But I wish I could recall word for word the exquisite 
terms in which Dr. Holmes turned his discomfiture into triumph 
in that most delicately feminine presence. 

“The proof of identity, if any were needed, came with the rich, 
full pipe of a voice in which she answered our words and gasps of 
amaze. In literary history I fancy there has been no such perfect 
masquerade ; but masquerade was the least part of Miss Murfree’s 
success. There seems in the dust and smoke of the recent literary 
explosions an eclipse of that fine talent, as strong as it is fine, and 
as native as it is rare; but I hope that when the vaporous reputa- 
tions blow away, her clear light will show the stronger for its 
momentary obscuration. She was the first to express a true South- 
ern quality in fiction, and it was not the less Southern because it 
rendered the ‘strange, rude, wild life of a small section of the 
greater section which still unhappily remains a section. One 
might have said, looking back from the acknowledged fact of her 
personality, that a woman of the Rosa Bonheur type could well 
have caught the look of that half-savagery in her men; but that 
only a man could have touched in the wilding, flower-like, pathetic 
loveliness of the sort of heroine she gave to art.” 


Mr. Howells and his predecessors in the editorial chair, we are 
told, were accused of harboring a superstition “that Zhe Atlantic 
was unfriendly to all literature outside of Boston or New England, 
or, at farthest, New York or Philadelphia.” This appears to the 
present writer to be the time to disclaim the existence of any such 
superstition, now that the November number of 7he Atlantic cele- 
brates its semicentennial. The belief as a superstition gave the 
editors some trouble in the endeavor to “enlighten ” the magazine’s 
critics. “The fact was that there was elsewhere little writing 
worth printing in it,” observes the writer, “but that little was cor- 
dially welcomed.” The fortunate “outlanders” were to a large ex- 
tent exponents of that tempered realism which became a note of 
The Atlantic, and Mr. Howells acknowledges sharing with Lowell 
and Fields their “passion for the common, for ‘the familiar and 
But some of these studies of an earlier time, Mr. Howells 
thinks, “would only come to trouble joy in the younger ” readers, 
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who “delight in the human-nature fakers of our latter-day fiction.” 
Of the most noteworthy we read : 


“Even in the sixth year of the magazine, Bret Harte, of Califor- 
nia, had appeared in it; and others of the San-Francisco school, 
notably Charles Warren Stoddard, had won an easy entrance after- 
him. Where, indeed, would Mr. Stoddard have been denied, if he 
had come with something so utterly fresh and delicious as ‘A 
Prodigal in Tahiti’? Branches he bore of that and many another 
enchanted stem, which won his literature my love, and keeps it to. 
this day, so that a tender indignation rises in my heart when I find 
it is not known to every one. John Hay, so great in such different 
kinds, came also with verse and fiction, studies of the West, and 
studies of the lingering East in Spain as he had found it in his 
‘Castilian Days.’ Later came Mark Twain, originally of Missouri, 
but then provisionally of Hartford, and now ultimately of the 
Solar System, not to say the Universe. He came first with ‘A 
True Story,’ one of those noble pieces of humanity with which the 
South has atoned chiefly if not solely through him for all its de- 
spite to the negro. Then he came with other things, but preemi- 
nently with ‘Old Times on the Mississippi,’ which I hope I am 
not too fondly mistaken in thinking I suggested his writing for the 
magazine. ‘A True Story’ was but three pages long, and I re- 
member the anxiety with which the business side of the magazine 
tried to compute its pecuniary value. It was finally decided to 
give the author twenty dollars a page, a rate unexampled in our 
modest history. I believe Mr. Clemens has since been offered’a 
thousand dollars a thousand words, but I have never regretted that 
we paid him so handsomely for his first contribution,” 
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JEOPARDY OF THE NEW YORK STAGE 


EOPLE who are looking about to find why, aside from the 
absolute failures, the theatrical season is so dull are not en- 
couraged by Mr. Daniel Frohman, who sees the drama in New 
York to be “in a position of absolute jeopardy.” In a letter to 
the New York Wor/d he declares that this condition is brought 
about by the multiplication of theaters and the small number of 
“writers of intellectual and technical equipment to compete with 
the many theaters that are constantly needing material.for enter- 
tainment.” The country at large also demands the best, and con- 
sequently draws off the leading players fora part of the year. The 
necessity of meeting the claims of outsiders, he says, “has gradu- 
ally had the effect of diluting both the drama and its performance, 
and, consequently, of lowering the standard of the stage as an 
institution.” He continues: 
“Conditions in the theaters have never changed and never will 
change. They are the same to-day that they were when the drama 


began. We are now affected with the same emotions that life has 
always held; and the stage, after all is said and done, is only a 
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mirror that reflects life. ‘Taste in plays and costumes may change, 
but life remains conventional. 

“Whatever may be its form, any play will have a sufficient audi- 
ence if it deals with subjects of universal interest. The American 
public will always patronize what is good of its kind, whether it 
be tragedy, comedy, romantically poetic drama, or farce. The 
successful manager must be allied by sympathy and predilection 
to the tastes of a universal 
public ; to go against this 
taste is to try to force 
water up-stream. 

“There can be no dura- 
bility, stability, or future 
for plays which reflect 
what is contemptible, 
sordid, or degrading in 
life, or which depend for 
their value purely on de- 
picting such elements. 

“My personal ideal of 
the drama is that plays 
should reflect life, not in 
its sordid and degrading 
details, but in those in- 
spiring, universal truths 
which exalt the mind. 
The Ibsen drama, for in- 
stance, is a purely exotic 
condition and interesting 
only as a clinic of the 
morbid emotions. I re- 
gard it as merely a tenta- 

Who declares that “there can be no dura- sib — of Grams, be- 
bility, stability, or future for plays which * C4US€ it represents only 
reflect what is contemptible, sordid, or degra- the gropings and experi- 
ding in life.” ments of modern philoso- 

\ phers. They are prowl- 
ing around the bulwarks of what is conventional. 

“Such plays are seldom produced by theatrical managers of ex- 
perience, but by actors who see in them opportunities for ‘acting’ 
in the narrow, professional sense. Even now a reaction is setting 
in against the Ibsen drama and the so-called school of playwriting 
it has created in Continental Europe, its birthplace. 

“Literalness on the stage can never conform to the established 
idea of what is dramatic art. The general public—I except a lim- 
ited number of cranks—do not want it in the theater. If they did, 
Arnold Daly, with all his ambitions, would be not only a prophet, 
but a financier. He must surely fail in pursuit of his mistaken 
idea.” 

Mr. Winter of Zhe Tribune (New York), in a reply to Mr. 
Frohman’s letter, takes exception to the statement that “the suc- 
cessful manager must be allied by sympathy and predilection to the 
tastes of a universal public.” He declares in The Tribune: 

















DANIEL FROHMAN, 


“The public taste is not formulated and it can not be prejudged. 
Edwin Booth never deferred to any assumed standard of popular 
taste ; yet he made at least three fortunes, and he died worth about 
half a million dollars—if money is to be the test of success. Henry 
Irving never deferred to any theory of popular taste; yet he earned 
fortune after fortune, and he held the destiny of the British stage, 
if not that of the whole English-speaking stage, in the hollow of 
his hand, for many years. To be ‘allied by sympathy and predi- 
lection to a universal public taste’ is to be allied to some very 
low, very vulgar, very carnal predilections. It is the province of 
the intellect to lead, not to follow; not to give to any portion of 
the pablic what it might be assumed to want, but to lead every 
part of the public to want what it ought tohave. Accomplishment 
of that purpose is what makes a theatrical producer a manager, 
and not merely a janitor. The effort to accomplish that result has 
wrecked fortunes and broken hearts before now, and doubtless it 
will again. But the accomplishment of it is a noble service to 
society, and it places and maintains the great art of acting on the 
highest level. Eternal vigilance, eternal labor, and the courage to 
endure defeat and loss—that is the price of its accomplishment. 
But it can be accomplished. It was that achievement which made 
Henry Irving not only a marvelous actor, but the manager of in- 
tellectual society wherever he went.” 
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THE THORNY PATH OF REALISM 


HE path of the realist in literature is not one of roses. When 
he attempts an honest analysis of human things he is met by 
a formidable dilemma: “If, for artistic reasons, he restricts his 
choice of persons and passions, or subdues his treatment of them, 
he is told, and wisely told, that his picture is conventional and un- 
true to life. But if he boldly enters ¢er7a damnaza, and faithfully 
reproduces the details, he is told that altho his picture may be 
true to life, it is too unpleasant, and would he kindly remove it?” 
In these words Mr. William Romaine Paterson presents the situa- 
tion created by the controversy in England over the “fleshly ” state 
of her current fiction. It is his belief that “there never was an 
age in which the realistic method was so justified,” but the novel- 
ist who elects the method is sure to be treated to all kinds of in- 
consistent rebukes. Mr. Paterson is particularly incensed over a 
protest against what is called “the degradation of the modern 
novel,” signed by “A Man of Letters” and published in 7he Book-. 
man (London, October). This writer urges us to “put aside all 
fantastic and disordered imagination, tho boasting itself to be real- 
ism,” and begs us to return to the “true classics.” Mr. Paterson, 
writing in Zhe Daily Chronicle (London), recalls to the “Man of 
Letters ” some of the things he would find there. Thus: 


“If ‘A Man of Letters,’ equipped with this critical apparatus, 
had been a contemporary of A‘schylus and Sophocles, is it certain 
that he would not have rejected with horror the terrible subjects’ 
which those great men turned into plays? Could he have endured 
the situation created by PAedra in the ‘Hippolytus’ of Euripides? 
That situation was recently reproduced in a London suburb, and 
we heard all about it in the divorce court. But if a modern novel 
ist attempted to handle it, ‘A Man of Letters’ would probably cry, 
ie eer 

“But it does seem as if all the novels and dramas, discreet and 
indiscreet, form nothing except the annals of Aphrodite. The cli- 
max, for instance, of the greatest poem of the modern era— 
Goethe’s ‘Faust ’—-is meaningless unless we know that at some 
point in the middle of the play innocence was transformed into 
guilt. I confess, indeed, that this recurring decimal frequently 
bores me. I grow weary of the eternal permutations and combi- 
nations of lovers, and I have ceased to read Boccaccio. But the 
fact remains that it is Love more as devil than as angel who holds 
the key of most of the great dramatic situations. ‘A Man of Let- 
ters’ bids novelists be guided by the ideal love, ‘the star of Dante 
which leads up to highest heaven.’ But it is really no longer pos- 
sible to tolerate this nonsense which is talked about Dante and 
Beatrice. 

“Disguise it as we may, the truth remains that Dante spent his 
most ardent years loving another man’s wife. One wonders what 
Messer Simone dei Bardi would think of the great tenderness 
which all kinds of sentimental writers have displayed for Dante’s 
obsession? Any one who has read ‘Vita Nuova’ knows that 
Dante was a man of gigantic passion, and that in his case, as in 
the cases of Byron and of Burns, it was love both balked and sat- 
isfied which gave the real motive power. In ‘Purgatorio’ there 
are passages in which Dante, with a somewhat strange humility, 
causes Beatrice to chide him for having succumbed to a certain 
frailty. And as for ‘fantastic and disordered imagination,’ ‘A 
Man of Letters’ knows that the most astonishing instances are to 
be found in the work of the poet who made hell—and such a hell ! 
—the foundation of his work.” 


Mr. Paterson asserts that no “realist of to-day” of whom he has 
knowledge is “capable of creating such a menagerie.” And he 
goes on: 


“So much for the classics. Dante, like another great realist, 
knew that ‘the true physician walks the foulest ward.’ But we 
must leave ‘A Man of Letters’ to sail away in his air-ship with the 
novels of Walter Scott. The war will go on in Mansoul. But 
unless it is to be a sham fight the flesh must be allowed its combat 
with the spirit. John Bunyan knew all about it, and he was not 
afraid of speaking out. Realism and pathology? No great liter- 
ature is without them. And how can it be otherwise if literature 
honestly interprets a world like ours?” 
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If this book were not marred by one or 
two unnecessary bits of artificial coarse- 
ness, one would be tempted to say that 
after skimming through a dozen linotype 





historical romances, here at last is a novel 
to sit down and read. Its five parts will 
hardly encourage the skimmer, and at 
times, as in the case of Ford’s ‘‘The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling,’’ the interest drags, 
but as in that case also one’s interest is re- 
newed, and one is led on imperceptibly 
to the conclusion. 

A new novel by this descendant of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop’s company is something 
of a surprize, as she has not published a 
work of fiction in many years. Her first 
novel, ‘‘Rutledge’’ (1860), has of course 
remained very popular. Born an Long 
Island, and always resident there or in 
New York, she has had full opportunity 
to observe the ways of our ‘‘champagne 
aristocracy,” which are set forth in her 
book with a directness that is sometimes 
startling. It deals with the career and 
romance of Leonora Hungerford, who 
comes from a convent school in France to 
preside over the household of her father, 
a widower and clubman. It contains 
many keen epigrams. 


Hill, Frederick Trevor. Decisive Rattles of the 
Law. Narrative Studies of Eight Legal Contests 
Affecting the History of the United States between 
the years 1800 and 1886. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 
viii-167. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.25 
net. 
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Holman, Frederick V. John McLoughlin, 
the Father of Oregon. Viceeaale 8vo, pp. 301. 
Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. $2.50-net. 


This tribute to the memory of one of 
the chief upbuilders of the Northwest has 
been published on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Dr. McLoughlin’s death. The 
author, Mr. Holman, is the grandson of 
John Holman, a participator in the first 
great emigration from Independence, Mo., 
to Fort Vancouver in 1843. The emi- 
grants found there in supreme control of 
the coast Dr. John McLoughlin, chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He 
was born in Parish La Riviére du Loup, 
Canada, on the St. Lawrence River, in 
1784. He was educated in Canada and 
Scotland and, joining the Northwest Com- 
pany, a rival of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, was, in 1821, in charge of the 
former’s depot at Fort William, Lake Su- 
perior. After the coalition of the two 
companies in that year, he was engaged as 
chief factor to manage and to build up 
the company’s business in the Oregon 
Country, arriving at Fort George on the 
Columbia River in 1824. The following 


year he constructed Fort Vancouver, far- 
ther up the river, where he remained in 
charge until 1846. 

From 1818 to 1846 the Oregon Country, 
extending to Alaska, was, by a conven- 
tion made in the former year, under the 
joint occupancy of the United States and 
Great Britain. In the latter year the 
present boundary of the two countries 
was fixed by treaty. During all this 
period Dr. McLoughlin, a man of almost 
gigantic stature, and of patriarchal as- 
pect, maintained order throughout the 
wild region within his domain. His rule 
was practically feudal, and he lived in 
great state, extending courtesy and hos- 
pitality to travelers and even to rival 
traders. As the representative of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, it was his duty 
to maintain its monopoly and to prevent 
the Oregon Country from being settled by 
Americans to the prejudice of Great Brit- 
ain’s claim. In this he was effectual until 
the great inrush of American pioneers in 
1843-46. He then found himself in the 
position of choosing between rendering 
assistance to the needy arrivals, or allow- 
ing them to starve or be slaughtered by 
the Indians. He took the better part, 
thus gaining the ill-will of his superiors, 
and mechanically bringing about perma- 
nent American occupation. His last years 
were clouded by unjust accusations of 
cruelty and by an effort to sequestrate 
the remnant of his personal land holdings. 
These matters were righted, however, by 
documentary proof and by legislative ac- 
tion, and he will always be held in loving 
memory as the “‘ Father of Oregon.” 
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Maartens, Maarten. The New Religion: A Mod- 
ern Novel. 12mo, pp. 382. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


His latest book is essentially what Mr. 
Maartens describes it in the subtitle, “A 
Modern Novel.’”’ The substance of the 
lesson drawn in this somewhat bitter 
satire seems to be that the religion which 
found its exponent in the priest or the 
minister of the Gospel has been replaced 
by a new religion, the religion of the 
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medical specialist, whose sway over his de- 
luded followers is more inexorable, more 
damaging in its consequences than that 
exercised by the protagonist of any other 
cult, ancient or modern. The main in- 
terest of the novel lies in its character de- 
lineations, which are confined almost en- 
tirely to types taken from the medical 
profession. These are vigorously drawn, 
and, with the exception of the old village 
physician, Dr. Rook, who believes in 
“letting nature alone,’’ do not form an 
engaging array of portraits. 

The principal character of the book is 
the famous nerve specialist, Dr. Russett, 
who prescribes for the heroine, Lucia 
Lomas, several years’ treatment at a 
Swiss sanatorium, in which he is secretly 
interested. Thither Lucia goes, accom- 
panied by her husband, and, altho there 
is really nothing seriously the matter with 
her, she is put through a course of treat- 
ment that brings her to the verge of a 
dangerous illness. 

Under cover of this Swiss sanatorium 
many of the current fads of diet, dress, 
exercise, bathing are held up to ridicule, 
and the experiences of the patients who 
religiously follow out the regimen laid 
down by Dr. Vouvray. the head of the 
institution, in his elaboration of ‘‘the 
monkey theory”’ are decidedly novel and 
entertaining. Ludicrous as they are, how- 
ever, as showing the lengths to which 
human gullibility may go, there is an un- 
dercurrent of tragic pathos in the story 
which lifts it out of the realm of the mere 
clever satire into a careful analysis of con- 
ditions which the author evidently thinks 
are fraught with danger to humanity. 

The personages in the novel are mas- 
terly portrayals, but they do not excite 
the reader’s sympathy, while the story, as 
a whole, in spite of its many brilliant pas- 
sages, is not entirely convincing, and 
leaves the impression that in the treat- 
ment of his main theme the author has 
not been free from a tendency to exag- 
geration, which rather weakens his ar- 
raignment of the medical profession. 
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Reade, Charles. The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. xi-722. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 


Rich, Walter H. Feathered Game of the North- 
east. 8vo, pp. xvi-432. With 85 full-page illus- 
trations and a colored Shane 6 GP by the author. 
New York. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 


Mr. Rich’s book is the work of a prac- 
tical sportsman, who. has hunted nearly 
every bird of the eighty-seven specimens 
which he describes, and who has, at the 
same time, an evident fondness and appre- 
ciation of wood and lake, hill and vale, 
that. will commend what he has written 
to the nature-lover, pure and simple, as 
al as to those, who, like himself, “‘study 
nature over a gun-barrel.”” In a way his 
book is rather unique of its kind; for the 
sportsman’s manual is usually a dry com- 
pilation of technical information, very 
necessary, of course, to those who use it, 
but not at all suited, or intended, to be a 
literary companion. On the other hand, 
there is the thoroughgoing book of orni- 
thology in the mazes of whose classifica- 
tions the sportsman would be more lost 
than in the wilds of his own forests; or 
else, there is the recognized ‘‘nature 
book,’”’ lineal descendant of White’s ‘‘Sel- 
borne,”’ with its charming descriptions 
interspersed with entertaining observa- 
tions on any one of the myriad objects, 
animate or inanimate, that go to make up 
the beauty of a country landscape—but 
all without classification, and quite use- 
less as a work of reference. 

The present volume is an attempt to 
combine the accurate, the practically useful 
with the picturesque in a way that should 
make it at once the necessary vade mecum 
of the sportsman who would know the 
best method and season, the kind of gun 
and ammunition, the most likely place 
and the proper breed of dog to reckon 
with in hunting a particular variety of 
game, as well as the companion of the 
man who likes a tale of the open, simply 
told, or a hunting yarn that is neither too 
technical in the telling, nor too improb- 
able to remain in the realm of fact. Mr. 
Rich does strain credibility a trifle in 
some of his statements, a possible con- 
tingency of which he seems to be quite 
aware, as, for instance, in his account of 
woodcock-hunting, when he declares that 
he has seen two of these birds, in spite of 
all sporting traditions to the contrary, 
take to a tree when disturbed. 

Mr. Rich’s hunting has all been done in 
New England, and his book is consequently 
descriptive of that section of the country. 
On the whole, he has succeeded in making 
a thoroughly reliable and entertaining 
volume, whose illustrations, tho somewhat 
flat and lacking in perspective, are an aid 
to the text. 


Rollins, Frank West. What Can a Young Man 
Do? t12mo, pp. viii-339. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


Schillings, C. S. In Wildest Africa. (Trans- 


_lated by Frederic Whyte.) Illustrated. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. $5 net. 

President Roosevelt, who is both a 
lover and student of nature as well as ‘“‘a 
mighty hunter,’’ expresses himself in his 
‘‘Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunt- 
er’’ as highly delighted with Mr. Schil- 
lings’s previous work, ‘‘With Flashlight 
and Rifle in Equatorial East Africa.’’ It 
is, indeed, not too much to say that the 
latter book produced a sensation among 
those who had hitherto been satisfied 
with such works as those of Mungo Park, 
Gordon Cumming, Livingstone, and Stan- 
ley. 
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From the dim twilight of African traye} 
indicated by the first-mentioned we have 
now gradually emerged not only to the 
daylight of more modern explorers, but 
to the wonderful flashlight of Mr. Schil- 
lings, by which he illuminates the mid- 
night darkness of the African jungle, and 
shows us the beasts of prey prowling after 
their food. The power of the photograph 
in revealing the marvels of tropical scen- 
ery has never been so clearly demon- 
strated as in this volume, wherein the 
spirit of adventure is blent with the scien- 
tific spirit of investigation. For the es- 
pecial feature to be noticed in his work is 
this: Mr. Schillings is not a mere hunter 
like Gordon Cumming. His pride does 
not lie in the certainty with which he can 
pull a trigger and kill a lion. He is a 
naturalist. He loves rather to observe 
and chronicle than to obtain victory over 
the beasts. He would rather take a 
snapshot than a rifle shot. In fact, he is 
the African traveler up to date, and while 
his works are full of romantic adven- 
ture, fine description, and important 
scientific observation, their principal char- 
acteristic is the sympathy they evince 
with the wild creatures, and the wild 
scenery which he has set before us so 
cleverly both by pen and camera. 

The three hundred illustrations, made 
direct from negatives which the author 
himself produced, are quite unexampled 
in the history of such sort of art. Never 
has there been such a picture produced as 
that of the vultures hovering in air over 
the carcass of a lion, that of a flight of 
flamingoes, or of the lion emerging from 
his lair in the darkness; the scene of Mr. 
Schillings’s travels is the region of the 
great lakes, from the caravan route of 
which he branched off into the uninhab- 
ited veldts. His adventures were vari- 
ous, and those who follow his footsteps 
will be amazed by the striking descrip- 
tion he gives that African wild life which 
must ere long vanish away as completely 
as the bison has been banished from the 
valley of the Mississippi. 
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Accuracy is the first 
Essential of a 


World History 


Any but the Best is unsatisfactory 


W =: you buy a reference work the first requirement should 











be accuracy. In conversation with friends, in listening to a 

public speaker, in reading your newspaper-—especially in read- 
ing Literary Digest—there come up countless questions of history, cover- 
ing a wide range of space and time. Facts are stated which you wish to 
verify. Characters in history are alluded to whom you wish to know more 
about. Present-day events are discussed in the light of past occurences. 
You desire additional information. You must have in your library a his- 
torical reference work or these questions must pass unanswered, and come 
up again and again, and still remain unanswered. 

In a world history that is not entirely authentic, you may find an 
answer to your question, but you do not know whether it is a guess or the 
truth. With such a work you are in the position of a man who carries an 
unreliable watch. Every time he looks at it he wonders, ‘‘ is it right?” and 
the more important the engagement, the more vexatious the uncertainty. 

There are several publications put forward as universal histories. 
Some deal only with the prominent personal characters of history—some 
with famous events—some, even more restricted, deal with the great mili- 
tary achievements, and others, while claiming to cover the whole general 
field of history, are the product of a single mind, and therefore can be 
neither authentic nor complete, for no one man, no matter how learned, 
could write an authoritative history of the whole world. Even if it were 
possible in the span of a long life for one man to do the research and in- 
vestigation necessary, the account he would give would be sure to bear the 
impress of his mind—would be influenced by his view of life, his dispo- 
sition and temperament. 


The Historians’ 


History of the World 


is a work of cosmopolitan authorship 


It presents the work of two thousand historians and its special con- 
tributors represent the scholarship of eighteen of the leading universities 
of the world. It is written in the light of the latest research and is as ac- 
curate as the intelligence of the present day and the tireless work of the 
world’s greatest historians of all ages, combined with unlimited means for 
special research and investigation, could make it. 

Literary Digest readers have shown great interest in this splendid work 
and we are especially desirous that every one interested shall learn fully 
of its great usefulness and far-reaching importance. 

If you will write us at once, we shall send you full details as to the 
work itself and the extremely favorable terms on which it is offered while 
the present edition lasts. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Wright's Health Underwear 
differs from common underwear in 
that it protects the wearer from 


catching colds. It is made, as no 
other underwear is, on the wonderful 
Wright’s loop-fleece principle. Upon 
the foundation fabric is woven a 
myriad of tiny loops of wool forming 
a fleecy lining tothe garment. This 
open woven fieece gives the skin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores 
to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to evaporate outside, 
leaving the skin dry and healthy. 
Ordinary catch-cold_ underwear is 
tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds 
the perspiration on the skin—chills the 
body—givescold. With its many ad- 
vantages Wright’s Heaith Underwear 


wear. Ask your dealer for it and 
write'for free book, *The Loop of 
Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
75 Franklin Street, New York. 





CURRENT POETRY 


The Air-ship—at Daybreak. 


By Don Margulis. 


Moon quits the chase, 


of space; 


sprays of Night, 


our flight. 


out behind, 


Coursers of the Wind— 


oughbreds oi air; 


wrought wings may dare! 


mere below; 


aglow. 


night. 








Perspiration cannot Moisture will imme- 
affect Litholin water- diately wilt the best of 
proofed linen collars ordinary linen collars 
or cuffs. They keep and cuffs—the button- 
their fect shape holes break, and they 
tn all weathers. crack and fray. 


LITHOLIN Water-Proofed Linen Collars 
and Cuffs look exactly like linen because they 
@re linen. Save time, worry, expense, and in- 
crease comfort. Wiped with damp cloth, 
they are as clean and white as when new, 

Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
If your dealer has not them in stock, send style, 
size, number wanted, with remittance, and we 
will mail post paid. Illustrated catalogue of all 
the latest fashionable styles, free on request. 

THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, Dept. 13. 

7 Waverly Place, New York 





shaken gold. 
—Putnam’s Monthly (November). 


The Ballad of the Mothers. 
By TuHEoposia GARRISON. 


*Twas Mary crooned Her Mother song— 
A tender song and low— 

And Her fair body to the tune 
Moved softly to and fro 

As otherwhere in April air 
The tall white lilies blow. 


"Twas Mary lifted up Her face, 
Her gentle face and sweet; 

One stood before Her happiness 
With dust on head and feet, 

And in her eyes the look that cries 
Likeymaimed things 1n the street. 


And long on Mary’s Son she looked 
As one sore famished 

Looks on the feast he may not share, 
Fair wine and plenteous bread. 

And, ‘‘I am one whose single son 
Died on her breast,”’ she said. 


‘‘I am that mother whose one son 





Died roselike on my breast 





To SUCCEED IN LIFE 


The correct words to use are readily found and 
their use explained in ‘‘ Desk-Book of Errors in Eng 
lish,” by Frank H. Vizetelly. Price, 75¢.; by mail, 83c. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 





USE CORRECT LANGUAGE 


Or ever thrice upon my lips 
His baby lips were prest 

Or ere he spake for my love’s sake 
The name I loved the best. 





Nor prince nor priest could stem 

















‘Ever-Ready <° 
RELA AA ELLY y 


he (JUARANTEED best of all safety 
Ue razors. Complete for $1.00 with 
. silver-nickeled frame—12 Ever-Ready 
blades, handle and blade stropper, at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades, 10 for 
[. 50 cents, waich also fit Gem and Star 
A frames, Ten new Ever-Ready blades. 
exchanged for ten dull ones and 35cen's. 
On sale everywhere. Mail orders 
prepaid, $1.00. 

American Safety Razor Co. 

320 Broadway, New York. 
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With Every Set 


Of this a child of virgin born 
In the inn at Bethlehem, 

A weary way from break of day 
I come to beg of them. 


“Only a little gift I ask 
Who fear to ask in vain— 

Let Thy child lie a moment’s space 
Where my own child has lain— 

So if truth men tell some miracle 
May blunt this sword-edged pain.” 


*Twas Mary raised in Her sweet arms 
The Christ-Child to Her guest 
As one might hold the Keys of Heaven; 


The Morning Star sinks swooning down, the pale 


We race the rushing Sun across the clamorous fields 


For, tho our prow be wreathed about with purple 


Our pinions flick the Dawn that strives to gain upon 


And now, with forelocks fluttering and manes blown 


Come thundering down the sunward slopes the 


For God’s sake, UP!—give place to them, wild thor- 


The rush of those tempestuous hoofs no man- 


’ 
Ahead, no mirrored gleain flares up from stream or 


Behind, our cloud-wake catches fire and sets the east 


Poised on the very tip of Time, a spinning satellite, 


———, 


“ 
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Tool Cabinets 
for 


Christmas Presents 


Fine polished oak cabinets containing high 
grade standard tools, identically the same as we 
have sold in our store to mechanics since 1848. 

Outfit No. 47-21 Tools, 8 7.50 

‘4 i 52-24 5 10.00 

“ - 53—36 “ 15.00 

ad “ 54-40 e 20.00 

- “« 100—96 - $5.00 

Further details in Catalogue No. 2353 
(Automobilists should send for Circular No. 2354 
of the ‘‘ Tourist AUTOKIT.’’) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
New York, Since 1848. 4th Ave. & 13th St. 
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We float between the flood of day and ebb of yester- 


Awake, look up, O cynic world!—as in the days of old 
Still godlike progress stabs the sky with shafts of 


** And because,’’ she said, ‘‘I heard strange things 








Superior to Lemonade is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 





sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 











FINANCING 
AN ENTERPRISE 


By FRANCIS COOPER 


A practical book, describing clearly and plainly the 
methods of securing money for enterprises. Vol. I 
tells how to investigate, protect and capitalize an enter- 
prise; Vol. II how to prepare and present it to secure 
money, together with a full discussion of prospectuses, 
guaranteed stock, employment of promoters, commis- 
sions, underwriting, etc. Free from advertising, and 
the only successful work on promotion. Second edition. 
540 pages. Buckram binding, charges paid, $4 00. 
Send for pamphiet and list of business fothe. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 


Rooms 33-35, 229 Broadway, New York 


FRACTIONAL LOTS—STOCKS 


Miah aenie dividend paying stocks and selected income 

bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write for 

circular A 21, describing securities listed upon the New 

York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10% per 

annum at present quotations. 

MaILED UPON Request WITHOUT CHARGE TO YoU. 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 
(AMembers New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY Se NEW YORK 


THE PAN-TOG CHAIR 


For $8.50 

A Gentleman’s Dressing Chair 
presses and creases trousers while 
Eee yousleep. Positively pre- 
een, vents baggy knees. Saves 
“5y) time and money. Made 
4 of quartered oak, golden 
finish, and birch, mahog- 
any finish. When order- @~ 
ing, state finish desired. Formerly sold for $12.50. 
Shipped same day order is received if remittance ac- 
companies order. Descriptive folder on request. 


Central Mantel Co , 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PROSELYTING JEWS AND 
CATHOLICS 
In a Letter to 
THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


for November, Rev. Madison C. Peters gives his 
views on this subject. 30c. per copy; $3.00 per year. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY — 44-60 E. 234St., N.Y. 














“Riding Comfort’? fr horseana 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual § 
Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 

free, containing everything from 
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to 
Saddle toSpu $65 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St.,1!.Y. City 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE CO. 
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The stranger mother prest 
The Holy Child against the wild 
Heart with all grief possest. 


Deep in her eyes the Christ-Child gazed— 
‘‘Now strange, most strange,’’ quoth she, 
“‘T see no more this stable mean, 
A garden fair I see 
Where children play as roses sway 
And one smiles down at me.” 


Deep in her eyes the Christ-Child gazed— 
“‘Now strange, most strange,” she said, 
“‘T hear a voice more glad than song 
‘O Heart, be comforted!’ 
And grief thrice sore is mine no more, 
But peace most sweet instead.” 


"Twas Mary smiled for very joy— 
‘*Mine own, my little Son, 
Great is the bliss to come to me— 
Mother, thrice blessed of One 
Whose hand shall make the blind to wake, 
The lame to rise and run.” 


The Christ-Child hid on Mary’s breast 
The tears She might not see— 
**O Mother, Mother, even Thou 
Must break Thy heart for me; 
The dumb may talk, the halt may walk, 
But who may comfort Thee 
Against those days, when men shall raise 
A cross on Calvary?”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar (December). 


PERSONAL 


Taught Stevenson English Literature.—The 
man who taught English literature to four great 
English writers, Robert Louis Stevenson, J. M. 
Barrie, S. R. Crockett, and Dr. John Watson (‘‘Ian 
Maclaren’’) has just died in Scotland. His name 
was David Masson, and a writer in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel gives a short history of Professor Masson’s 


life and comments upon the four famous pupils. To 
quote: 

All these novelists studied at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where Professor Masson occupied the chair of 
English literature from 1865 to 1895.. Stevenson 
and Barrie were members of his classes in the early 
seventies, while among other pupils were William 
Archer, the dramatic critic, and Lord Rosebery. 

Of all these, however, perhaps the one who bears 
the deepest testimony to Masson’s influence is J. M. 
Barrie, who once declared that he made up his mind 
to go in for literature one day when he saw the pro- 
fessor rummaging over a _ second-hand book-stall 
with $1,500 in bank-notes bulging out of his pockets. 

A whimsical ‘‘thumb-nail sketch’’ of his old peda- 
gog by Barrie is worth quoting. It comes in a series 
of recollections of the novelist’s college days, the 
‘‘Edinburgh Eleven,” and is as follows. ‘‘Masson 
always comes to my memory first, knocking nails 
into his desk, or trying to tear the gas bracket from 
its socket. He said that the Danes scattered over 
England, taking such a hold as a nail takes when it 
is driven into wood. For the moment he saw his 





PLEASANT SUMMER 
Right Food the Cause. 





A Wis. woman says: 

‘‘T was run down and weak, troubled 
with nervousness and headache for the last 
six years. The least excitement would 
make me nervous and cause severe headache. 

‘This summer I have been eating Grape- 
Nuts regularly and feel better than for the 
six years past. 

‘Iam not troubled with headache and 
nervousness, and weigh more than I ever 
have before in my life. I gained 5 Ibs. in 
one week.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ad the book, “‘ The Road to Well- 
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interest. 


other legal liabilities. 


To 
Make Insurance 
Doubly Sure 


You should see that your policy is written by 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


on an insurance policy since ‘last year. 
was organized in 1843, and is the oldest active Insurance 
Company in America, and the strongest in the world. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


belongs absolutely to its policy holders, 
and is now being managed solely in their 
It had, December 31, 1906, 495 millions of assets, 
being 80 millions in excess of the 415 millions required 
by law as a reserve for paying insurance risks and all 
The perfect quality of its investments 
excites praise and wonder in all judges of such matters; 
but it does more; it appeals to the plain people whose 
money comes slowly, who value safety, and who in- 
sist that insurance shall be insurance indeed. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 


5 neni ema 





by themselves mean a lot 
The Mutual Life 











FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work cf Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and I6th Street, New York 



















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth pis on New York 
Recommends teachers to coll schools 2 and families, 
Advises parents about schools. wi. ATT, Mgr. 





LEARN THE 
REALTY BUSINESS 


The money made in the business is 
the fruit of knowledge, Every man 
who owns or expects to own prop- 
erty, every man who is now or in- 
tends to be engaged in this profitable , 
business, should investigate 





Ww 
Our Course Prepared by wood, tamer s co. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., of New York 


who have made a spectacular success in the real 
estate business and are regarded as experts. Ours is 
the broadest and best correspondence school. A 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Chairman 
Interstate Commerce Commission on our Board of 
Directors. Over 160 Courses in Business, Engi- 
neering, and College Branches. Send for free book- 
let, stating your preference, 


Intercontinental University 
1102 L St., Washington, D. C. 








The Michigan Military Academy 


Ideal site. Fine cenipment, Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmet- 
rical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWERENCE CAMERON LL, President and Super- 
intendent, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING book on, teaching 


embracing prize studies @ number of 
ceachers in a. arts me the country. Faitte 
[pirosuction > bya Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas Oty, 0. Cloth $1.00 neti eae ig $1.08. Funk 
Wagnalls Company, New 
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HEATING 
the HOME 


@ A subject vitally important to everyone— 
personal health, as well as comfort, is at stake. 
@ Great advance has been made by sanitary 
science in the methods for home heating, with 
healthfulness as the first consideration—after 
that, economy. 


@ We are confident that in our 












we are nearest the perfect system for satisfac- 
tory and economical home heating. We can- 
not give you the reasons here. We ask you to 
write for our descriptive, illustrated book P, 
which explains the merits of our methods— 
gives the reason ‘“‘ why”—makes the appeal to 
your own experience. This book is mailed free. 


Capitol Boilers and Radiators are 


desk turned into England; he whirled an invisible 
hammer in the air, and down it came on “he desk 
with a crash. No one who has sat under Masson 
can forget how the Danes nailed themselves upon 
England. It was when his mind groped for an 
image that he clutched the bracket. He seemed to 
tear his good things out of it. Silence overcame the 
class; some were fascinated by the man; others 
trembled for the bracket. It shook, groaned, and 
yielded. Masson said another of the things that 
made his lectures literature; t1.e crisis had passed, 
and everbody breathed azain.”’ 

It was in 1895 that tais rugged, picturesque, liter- 
ary veteran, so long a fami.iar iigure in Edinburgh | 
streets, resigned his chair to live out his days in re- | 
tirement. He aad been calied to the university 
thirty years betore to succeed the famous ballad 
scholar, Professor Aytoun, and twelve years before 
that he had taken the vacant place of the poet 
Clough as professor of English at University Col- 
lege, London. At nineteen he was editor cf a re- 
ligious magazine in Aberdeen, his birthplace, and 
at twenty-five, when he went down to London, he 
was one of the best-known magazine writers in Scot- 
land. Before he became a professor, he was the first 
editor of Macmiullan’s Magazine, which, curiously 
enough, issued its last number this month and has 
died with its first great editor. 

It was in these days tiat Carlyle, one of his inti- 
mate friends, warned him not to fritter away his 
talents on little things, but to concentrate them on 
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ow to heat 


H 
your house: 
By Vapor. 

«What is ‘Vapor’ ?”’ 


Our book tells: An improve- 
ment on steam and hot-water, eliminat- 
ing the objectionable features of both 
of these systems. 


Will you have the book? 


= Beer aes a 


Vapor Heating Company 
Broomell’s Vapor System of Heating 


125 South Broad St., Philadelphia 


equally valuable for heating Public Buildings. 


[Jnited States Heater Company. 
i Branch Pe. er tebe oe principal cities 


something big. The result of this was his masterly 
“Life and Times of Milton,” in six volumes the 
great work of his life, which occupied ali the leisure 
of twenty-one years. More brilliant is the smaller 
“Life of Chatterton,’’ and the fourteen-volume edi- 
tion of De Quincey’s works, the outcome of a long 
and intimate friendship with the famous opium- 
eater, whose life he contributed to the English Men 
of Letters series. There are many people in Great 
Britain to-day whoffeel that in ‘* Davie a real, kindly 
Scot,”” Edinburgh has lost her most distinguished 
citizen. 
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The Kewanee 


System of 
Water Supply 
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8 combines over ten UY 






































he years of practical pumping and // 
hg experience togeth- Pa Levert 
hi : ra sto m -f 
I ieee aaa. e Amusing the Moorish Sultan.—Among the 
tf . With th Yj oe : : 2 
tg tee — NPR nd wey attic oddities in the November magazines, is a clever 

levated \~ . 7 e 
8 — casi tralagge ince article in The World Today by John H. Avery, de- HEALTH pid / 1b Yah M 
i sages tg Pe gg mad scribing the amusements of the Moorish Sultan. 
He will give you detailed information {7 : ° he 8 Be Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 
i —— en . pg iowa Mr. Avery was for two years the official instructor thick quilts should never be put upon the bed. The weight 
aa suburban homes, public institu- * : . . 1s depressing, retains perspiration, causes nightmare and is un- 
hi tions, hotels, city residences, etc. in photography to his sherifian majesty. He found healthy. Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 


and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing blan- 
kets. They are an application of A Well-known Sci- 
entific Principle, Worn between sheet and topcover. 
in mechanical toys, motor-boats, and automobiles, PRICE $3.00 A DOZEN, F.0.B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also 
make the fumous Paper Diapers that Appeal to 
the mother ofthe babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F. 0. B., 
Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postyaid, for $1.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 


Dept. 2, Cincinnati, Ohio 








« The cost of installing a Kewanee /, ¥% 
System is from $90 upwards, ac- 

cording to the individual needs and } 
local conditions. 

Write for catalogue and let us 
help you solve your water sup- 
ply problem economically and 
permanently. Mention Literary 
Digest. Ask for catalog No. 27. 


Like 
the late Shah of Persia, he found infinite diversion 


the Sultan a great lover of European sports. 














which were brought from Europe at great cost for 








He became a great enthusiast of 
tennis, billiards, and polo. A craze for wild beasts 
was Satisfied by installing a royal zoo in Fez; and 


his amusement. 













Kewanee Water 
Supply Co. 
Kewanee, - - Ill. 


























then came the fancy for photography. As Mr. 
Avery tells it: 











Ciant He 


applied to central- 
draught lamp, gas jet 


After the wild beasts the Sultan took a fancy to 
photography, and Sir Harry Maclean sent for me, 
at the same time bidding me order some half and 
full-plate cameras mounted in gold and silver. 










Health Cereals. 


1 (open flame or mantle f A Here was a fad that gave more offense than ever in PANSY FLOU ke and Biscuit. 
ah burner), artificial or high quarters. Snapshots of the Sultan in native Unlike all k grocers 
ne natural gas, will heat dress and European uniforms were bandied back For rite 


any ordinary room com. 
fortablyin zero weather, 
giving Heat and Light at 
no Additional Cost. No 
ashes, no trouble, clean 
{ & Gis and odorless, thorough- 
he —- ly circulates and puri- 
i Giyahase fies the air. Easily applied and orna- 
i : ° mental. Just the thing for sick room, 
it OnIamp path, bedroom, den or office. 
Send for booklet and testi ials. Price c lete, carriage prepaid, 
Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, 2.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 2264 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


HAVE YOU GOT ONE ? 


We mean a Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator, that 
ideal assistant always ready to quickly make 100 copies 
from pen-written and 50 copies from typewritten original. 
Complete Duplicator, cap $7 50 size (prints 8X x 13 
in.) costs ° But we don’t want 
your money until you are satisfied, so if 
interested just write us to send it on 10 
Days’ Trial without Deposit. That’s fair 
enough, isn’t it? Then send to-day. Cir- 
cular of larger sizes upon request. 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co. 
Daus Bidg., 113 John St. New York 


and forth among wondering country kaids, and were 
generally used to foment hatred and disloyalty. 
Every one knows how the orthodox Moslem dislikes 
to be photographed, since any representation of the 
human form is forbidden by the religious law. Judge, 
then, how great was the shock when the Moors saw 
their Sultan—'‘The Shadow of God’’—himself ko- 
daking here and there like an enthusiastic tripper! 

Still, the Sultan was really interested in ‘‘sun- 
pictures.”” And while his gorgeous cameras were 
being made in Paris and London, he set gangs of 
slaves at work on a palatial studio and darkroom 
that cost $30,000. It was a huge-domed structure, 
wainscoted with carved teak, and its appliances and 
fittings cost a small fortune. As soon as I arrived 
in Fez I began to explain the working of a small 
hand-camera, of course through an interpreter. It 
was a little hard for the latter to find Arabic equiva- 
lents for ‘‘focus,”’ ‘‘lens,”” and so on. But the Sul- 
tan is really an intelligent man* he soon mastered 











Beers Brothers 


THERMOSTAT 


You need one in your house. 
Keeps the temperature exactly right, day 
and night. Saves coal, saves worry, works 
on Furnaces, Hot-Water or Steam Heat- 
ers. Anyone can attach. 


It Tends the Heater 


The simplest apparatus made, guaranteed 
to work perfectly and last for years. B.g and 
little homes need it. Send today for booklet. 
BEERS BROS. THERMOSTAT CO. 
Culver Road A, Rochester, N..Y. 
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the mysteries of the little instrument and prest 
me to pass on to the bigger machines wherewith he 
might take groups of his friends. 

Great was his delight when he snapt his first suc- 
cessful picture, showing Sir Harry Maclean caressing 
his favorite hound. For some weeks the despot 
ran around hugging cameras like one possest, and 
devising subjects of all kinds, chiefly the ludicrous. 
Borrowing the bicycle of Doctor Verdon, his Eng- 
lish ‘physician, his Majesty insisted on Kaid Bel 
Harty, keeper of the palace keys, trying to ride. 
But so great was the Sultan's hilarity over the per- 
formance that he could not take the picture. Bel 
Harty is a tall, dignified old man of sixty odd, and 
all of us Christians earned his undying hatred by 
reason of laughter it was impossible to suppress, as 
he lurched crazily this way and that, and finally 
fell sprawling in the mud! 





Goldwin Smith and America.—It is now about 
forty years since Goldwin Smith left his chair of 
history at Oxford University and came to live in 
the United States. At the age of forty-five he 
already had won a high place in English academic 
life. It was a long step from the old-university 
life at Oxford to a professorship at Cornell, then an 
institution of a few years’ standing. With every- 
thing to keep him in England, Goldwin Smith put 
all aside to come to the aid of the United States 
during her reconstruction days. 

Prof. George M. Wrong writes an appreciative 
article on Professor Smith in the Boston Transcript, 
from which we quote: 


A scholar who not merely by his writings but by 
residence and personal influence has been a consid- 
erable factor in the life.of three States during the 
past sixty years is certainly noteworthy, and such 
is Prof. Goldwin Smith. Now a man of eighty- 
four, he is spending the evening of his life in scholarly 
leisure at his beautiful home in Toronto. His in- 
terest in public affairs and in letters remains un- 
abated. Hardly a week passes but a communica- 
tion from Goldwin Smith appears in some leading 
periodical of either the United States or Great Brit- 
ain, and invariably there is the grace of style which 
gives distinction to all he writes. Never was there 
a better illustration of the deep truth that ‘‘the 
style is the man”’ than in his case. Vehement, 
ironical, one-sided, merciless, as he has sometimes 
been, always he has carried himself with easy grace; 
if he must thrust his rapier through his opponent he 
has done it like a polished courtier; never for a mo- 
ment has he forgotten the dignity and poise of an 
English gentleman. On the political hustings, on 
the platform, in private intercourse, he has at no 
time let himself be so-hurried as to be slipshod. It 
may be doubted if Goldwin Smith ever committed 
the fault that besets lesser men in speaking of be- 
ginning a sentence and leaving it unfinished. The 
smooth yet incisive phrases come to his lips so com- 
plete in form that they make one wonder whether 
this readiness and polish are the native gifts of 
genius or only the result of careful preparation, 
which is the highest art, because it conceals art. 


Goldwin Smith finally made his home in Canada, 
where hisideas favoring Canadian annexation to the 





s~~ HEART RIGHT 
It Makes a Great Difference. 





‘About two years ago I became alarmed 
because my husband had attacks from faint- 
ing spells caused by weak heart, from drink- 
ing coffee. - 

‘At first he did not like Postum, [had not 
then learned to boil it long, as: directions 
say, to get the rich flavor and brown color. 

‘* After it was made right, he liked it, and 
now for more thana year he has not been 
troubled with his heart—in fact, his general 
health is better than for years.’’ Name 
ren by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

ead “‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 








Where Time is Vital—the 
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WATCH 


is Commander Peary’s Mainstay 


On his dashes for the Pole, Arctic Explorer Peary is entirely dependent: 
upon his Howard Watches for observations and safe return to his ship. 

Peary’s three movements are shown below in the special aluminum case 
made for this purpose. These same watches go with him on his next trip. 

Your dealer sells Howards at $35 and up to $150. 


Write for a copy of our book ‘‘WATCH WISDOM.” 
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for Accuracy, Reliability, Dura- 
bility and Perfect Workmanship 


Are Recognized by 
Every Nation as 





Catalog “Police” describes all models. 
Mailed on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 15a Pall Mall, London, S.-W. 











THE TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK. | 
Tells you all about foreign shopping, hotels, tips, 
usages, etiquette, and other details of comfort and 


convenience. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 


) The ONLY MACHINE 


The only machine ever invented which will add, mul- 
tiply and divide by automatic, instantly responsive keys. 
No lever to operate. 

The only machine which can prove its claims for 
being the most rapid adding or calculating machine. 

The only machine which can show a record (16 yrs. 
8 mo. 13 das.) for durability to exceed 8 years without a 
single repair. 

The only machine which has been used on all additions, multiplications and divisions found 
in bookkeeping, bill extending, cost keeping and pay-roll departments of practically every line 
of business, and proven successful in every place. 

The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at one time by the simple 
touching of keys and nothing more. Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer 
sent, express prepaid, on trial, to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. ; 


TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. A scholarly 
essay on Tolstoy and his beliefs, by AyLmMzER Maupg, 
12mo, cloth, 226 pages. $1.00. Funk & W: 
Company, Pubs., New York. 
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“A Pure Cécoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker's 


A distinguished London physician, in giv- 
TF ing some hints concerning the 
é proper preparation of cocoa, 

,- says: 
“Start with a pure cocoa 
of undoubted quality and 
excellence of manufacture, 
and which bears the name 
of a respectable firm. This 
point is important, for 
there are many cocoas on 
the market which have 
been doctored by the ad- 
. dition of alkali, starch, 
orepigtoreds malt, kola, hops, etc.” 





HIGHEST AWARDS In 
Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 











Chocolates 
and Confections 
known for their 
purity and goodness 
For sale where the best is sold. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Established 1842, 
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A Dainty Feast 


For luncheon or supper at evening’s 
end, what is more tempting than a 
deviled crab, piping hot in his 
glistening shell. 
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McMENAMIN’S 
Deviled Crabs 


are ready for your table, fresh 
and good as you could get 
them at the shore. 
Tender and sweet—hermetic- 
ally sealed an hour after they 
are caught. Deliciously 
flavored and spiced ready 
, to heat and put into the 
shells. Good for all 
time—any time 
—anvwhere. 





















How 
to Cook 
Crabs 
Write for free Crab 
Book which gives recipes 
for many appetizing crab dishes. “‘\) 
Shells accompany each can—see 
that you get them. 
For sale by leading grocers. 
McMENAMIN & COMPANY, 
35 Bridge Street, Hampton, Va. 





United States became very unpopular. But not- 
withstanding these radical opinions, he came to be 
a great purifying force in Canadian public life. As 
Professor Wrong puts it: 


You may meet an ambassador or a labor leader 
at his table. He takes an active interest in char- 
itable work, and until the infirmities of age overtook 
him, visited among the poor in person. No good 
cause appeals to him in vain; and for him when it 
is a question of relieving suffering no barriers of race 
or creed exist. If he has any prejudices it is, as his 
books show, against Rqman Catholics and Jews, but 
his name will be found among the helpers of the 
needy of both creeds in Toronto. As his recent 
writings show, his mind is keenly interested in re- 
ligious topics, especially as to what may be behind 
the veil which screens from us the future life. Like 
Charles Kingsley, he has a keen curiosity to know 
what may be in store for the soul which passes into 
that other world. His keenly critical intellect has 
brought its own qualities to the study of the Bible. 
There was a time when Goldwin Smith wrote on the 
topic, ‘‘Does the Bible Sanction American Slavery?’’ 
This hardly seems now in his line. His critical 
efforts are turned not on the Southern planter, but 
on the Bible itself. Perhaps this restless critical 
faculty is the Nemesis of a life too purely intellectual. 
But behind it all is, to use the old patristic phrase, 
the heart ‘‘naturally Christian.” Pure in life, lov- 
ing his fellow-men, Goldwin Smith is surely among 
those for whom is reserved the blessings of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. ; 

He likes to talk of past: days and surely his range 
of acquaintanceship has been unequaled. For a 
quarter of a century hardly a biography of an emi- 
nent Englishman has appeared without a reference to 
Goldwin Smith. He was history tutor at Oxford 
to King Edward, whose ‘‘charming manners,” as he 
has said, were already noticeable in undergraduate 
days. He knew the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord Palmerston. He was almost intimate 
with Carlyle. “Gladstone was a close friend, albeit 
the friendship was interrupted in later years. In 
the United States he has met nearly all the national 
figures of the last half-century. One might go 
through an immense list of distinguished names and 
each of them would be proud to be called the friend 
of Goldwin Smith. If he has made no great book 
he has made a great reputation. At Toronto his 
public appearances have become rare.. But he is 
still a member of the governing body of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and occasionally he can be induced 
to say a few words to the students. Most of them 
have been taught to believe and do believe that his 
views on the political destiny of Canada are mis- 
chievous. His views they hate, but him they love. 
When he rises to speak he is always greeted by pro- 
longed cheers, and he never sits down without hav- 
ing said in polished phrase some words fitted to 
make them clearer thinkers and gentler, purer, 
nobler men. 


Governor Comer and Alabama.—lIn an article 
on Governor Comer of Alabama, Mr. Herbert Quick, 
awriter in The Reader Magazine (October), prefaces 
his paper in the following manner: 


For one modest business man to have crushed a 
corporation machine which had held a great State 
helpless for a generation, and to have successfully 
demanded of the people a new deal in its govern- 
ment, is a feat that makes the doer worthy of study. 
Such is Braxton Bragg Comer, who embodies ‘‘Pro- 
gressivism’’ as against ‘‘Standpatism”’ in Alabama. 


Mr. Quick then goes on to describe Governor 
Comer’s political evolution. It is as intricate as it 
is interesting. It is the powerful story of the hon- 
est successful business man suddenly awakened to 
the duties of civic righteousness and the herculean 
struggle against wrong which follows such an awa- 
kening. Single-handed, Mr. Comer forced his princi- 
ples before the public of Alabama, until he was 
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John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 
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Write for samples and 
booklet of particulars 
DR. JAEGER’S S. W. S. CO.’S 


Own Stores 








New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
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finally put ia a position to make a contest for the | 


governorship. Mr. Quick tells thus of the struggle: 


The ‘‘white man’s primary”’ is the real election 
in the Gulf States, and before this went Comer, now 
known and feared, for his last struggle with the 
machine. With the magnificent assurance of the 
real leader, he told the people that what he wanted 
in this election was—everything. He would trouble 
them, if they pleased, for the governorship, the 
lieutenant-governorship, the rest of the commission, 
and both branches of the legislature. Then he could 
get laws for rate-making, against the pass and the 
lobby, and the like. To this stature had grown the 
‘‘man by the name of Comer,” who had spoken to 
strangers from the doorstep! The State machine 
pinched itself, found it was no dream, and rose to 
the fray. No gage of battle was now thrown down 
by minatory Colonel Faulkner. The lion’s skin was 
all too short for the Comer peril, and must be eked 
out by the fox’s. So the machine found a good, 
easy man, who was a natural orator, put in his 
mouth demands more radical than Comer’s, knocked 
the head out of the ‘‘barrel,”’ distributed the gum 
shoes, and moved on the enemy’s works. 


This natural orator was the handsome, eloquent, | 


| ~ ‘The Electric Washer 


convivial, jovial, and kind-hearted lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Dr. R. M. Cunningham, who challenged Mr. 
Comer to a joint debate, and fared as did the first 
opponent of Tom Johnson, of Cleveland, in John- 
son's first campaign. In both cases it was a spell- 
binder against the man with the bludgeon of facts. 
Dr. Cunningham felt at once that new standards of 
discussion had been set up. His eloquent tributes 
to the beauty of Alabama’s women and the chivalry 
of her sons were as fine as heart could wish. Comer 
stuck to freight rates. Cunningham cried out in 
polished periods for good roads. Everybody is for 
good roads, said Comer, but how about the pass 
evil and the lobby? Cunningham drew tears as he 
spoke for the ‘‘old veterans.’’ Comer replied that 
he was one of them, while Cunningham was not; 
but how about reciprocal demurrage?. Toen Cun- 
ningham came over to Comer’s platform, and de- 
manded more reform than did Comer. Comer, 
clinging to his man like a bulldog, replied that this 
was unconstitutional nonsense. Gradually it dawned 
on the spellbinder that something was walking re- 
morselessly over him, trampling out his political 
life, and that the something was Braxton Bragg 
Comer, the man who could not make a speech, 
Comer carried sixty of the sixty-seven counties of 
the State, and won by twenty thousand votes. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


A Bit of a Hole.—Doctor—“‘ Your husband will 
be all right now.” 

Wire—‘‘What do you mean? You told me he 
couldn’t live a fortnight ago.” 

‘‘Well, I'm going to cure him. Surely you are 
glad?” 

‘‘Puts me in a bit of a hole. I’ve bin and sold 
all his clothes to pay for his funeral.’’—Weekly 
Telegraph. 


Getting Right.—PossisL—E BoARDER—‘‘ Ah, that 
was a ripping dinner, and if that was a fair sample 
of your meals I should like to come to terms.” 

Scotch FaRMER—‘‘Before we gang any farther, 
was that a fair sample o' year appetite?’’—Weekly 
Telegraph. 


A Question of Endurance.—‘‘ How long will the 
editor be engaged?”’ 
‘*How long kin ye wait?’’——The Circle. 


A Real Freak.—‘‘Better send an inspector down 
to see what’s the matter with this man’s meter,” 
said the cashier in the gas company’s office to the 
superintendent. 

‘‘Oh!’’ began the superintendent, ‘‘we throw 
complaints about meters—”’ 

‘*This is no complaint. He sends a check for the 
amount of his bill and says it’s ‘very reasonable.’ ” 
—The Catholic Standard and Times. 
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OU can now have all your washings done by 
Electricity. 
The 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer 
does all the washing—and wrings cut the clothes. 
Any sivotele light current furnishes the power 
needed. 
You connect up the washer just as you would put 
an electric light globe into its socket. 
hen—all you have to do to start the washer is— 
turn on the electricity. 


e¢ ¢ 


In just a few minutes, you have atubful of clothes 
washed clean. 

And—not a thread will be broken—not a seam 
strained—not an edge frayed nor a button split, 
broken Ro ape off. 

There will be no **wash tears’’—no ‘‘tub rips’*—no 
“‘mending-basket’’ horrors. This washer has no 
complicated inside parts. 

There is nothing to beat, and strain your clothes. 

Nothing to pull and haul them about. 

Fg eines cannot even rub against the sides of 

e tub. 

For—in this 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer, 
your clothes are held still. 


oo ¢ 


The water, and soap, and the motion of the tub do 
all the washing. 

And your clothes are washed quicker and easier, 
and more thoroughly and economically than you 
have ever had washing done before. You can scald 
clothes, rinse_tnem and “‘blue”’ them easier, and 
better in this 1900 Electric *‘Self-Working’’ Washer 
than you can any other way. 

Then—this is the only washer outfit that washes 
and wrings clothes. 

And it is the only washer that saves time, and 
labor, and wear on clothes. 
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It is the he § “*Self-Working”’ Washer that 
Pays for Itself, 

For this washer saves more than enough in a few 
months to pay its own cost, and then—it keeps right 
on paving. 

If you keep servants, they will stay with you con- 
tented, if you have a 1900 Electric ““Self-Working”’ 
Washer to do the washing. 

Your servants will not have to dread wash-day 


drudgery. 
There won't be any discussion over the size of the 
washing. 

Wash-women will not be needed. 

Laundry bills will be saved. 

We do not ask you to take anything we say of this 
washer ‘*for gospel,’’ however. 

We do not ask you to believe anything. 

We say test the washer at our expense. 
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Prove our claims without cost to you. 

We will ship one of these 1900 Electric ‘‘Self- 
Working’ Washers to any responsible party and 
prepay the freight. 

ake this washer and use it four weeks. 
Wash laces with it. 
Wash your heaviest blankets and quilts. Wash 


rugs. 
‘Then—if you are not convinced that,the washer 
is all we say—don’t keep it. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Just tell us you don’t want the washer, and that 
will settle the matter. . 

We _ won't charge you anything for the use you 
have had of it. 

The Trial is FREE. 

But—if you find the washer is all we claim—if you 
are pleased and satisfied with it—if you see where it 
will save time, and wash-women’s wages, and laun- 
dry bills, and wear and tear on clothes—more than 
enough to pay for itself—then you can pay cash for 
the washer. and get a liberal discount—or you can 
pay by the week—or by the month—out of what the 
washer saves for you. 
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This way you let the 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working”’ 
Washer Pay for Itself. 

Of course, we could not afford to make such an 
—, if we did not know our washer to be all we 
claim. 

We do know our washer is all we claim—that it 
will do all we say—and save as we say. Therefore— 
we can afford to make —_ this FREE Trial Offer. 

Send for our finely illustrated new Washer Book. 

It is a thing of beauty in itself, and you will be 
glad Se have it whether you need a washer now 
or not. 

Send no stamps. Just write your name and address 
on a post card—or in a Jetter—mail to us today 
and, by return post, you will receive our Washer 


ook. 
We send this to you FREE, for the asking. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Don’t use up your strength and endanger your 
health doing your own washing. 

Don’t wear out your nerves worrying over wash- 
women, and laundries, or troubles with servants. 

Let _a 1900 Electric ‘*Self-Working’® Washer 
shoulder the drudgery of **Wash-Day’’—save your 
clothes from wear and tear, and keep your servants 
contented. 

Ask for our Washer Book today. 

Address—The 1900 Washer Co.,3111 Henry St., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Or, if you live in Canoda, write to the 1900 Washer 
Co., 885 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont 

















VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


‘The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.’ 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New York and London, 
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ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H.S8.POMEROY,M.D, Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
190 pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N. Y. 
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Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
Comfort Increased 100%, 


The Powers Heat Regulator’ 


ON YOUR FURNACE OR BOILER. 
Easily applied, fits any heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. 


race book ©THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. fist ans Sw rons 






Automatic. 
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TARTARLITHINE 


is the one effective remedy for 
Rheumatism: muscular, articu- 
lar, inflammatory. Does not 
affect the heart nor upset the 
‘stomach. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dissolve and 
remove the poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. We 
want every sufferer to try it, and will send a sample 
package with our booklet on the Treatment of Rheuma- 
tism free to every applicant. 





FREE SAMPLE 
and booklet on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, vev«. ». 
93 Fulton Street, New York 
(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 























For Whooping Gough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be poss in a remedy which 
for a quarter century 
earned unqualified praise. 6° 
Restfulnights are assured ff 
at once. 

Cresolene is a boon to Asth- 
matics. All Druggis's. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
1 Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 
- 3 —— or from us. 

ins 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., — 4 
180 Fulton St., New York — — ‘— 




































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 










Makes and burns its own gas ana 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candie power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 





uu 
ee POWER Lighted instantly. Over 200styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 KE. Sth 8t., Canton, O. 
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Saving on Fines.—‘‘In a few years,’’ said the 
‘‘we will be traveling by air-ship.” 


“‘T hope so,”’ answered the automobilist. ‘‘It will 


| bea joke on the country sheriffs.” —Washington Post. 


Skeptical.—A skeptic is a man who always puts 


mucilage on the back of a postage-stamp.—New 
York Times. 


A Pertinent Question.—Tommy had been 
punished. 
‘“Mama,”’ he sobbed, ‘‘did your mama whip you 


when you were little?”’ 


““Yes, when I was naughty.” 
“‘And did her mama whip her when she was 


little?”’ 


“Yes, Tommy.” 
“‘And was she whipt when she was little?’’ 
“Ves.” 


‘“Well,”’ inquired the child, his brain cleared by 


the position he had just occupied, ‘‘who started it, 
anyway?’ 


"—Answers. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


November _1.—The new railroad bridge over the 
Pasig River, near Fort McKinley, falls, injur- 
ing three Americans and twenty Filipinos. 


Novemb-r 2.—A plot to kill Prince George of 
Servia is frustrated. 


November 4.—America purchases all the gold, 
about $2,000,000, in the open market in London. 


November 5.—H. L. Sprague, of New York, brings 
suit against J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, to recover 
$2,500,000 for alleged breach of contract re- 
garding the disposition of the Canada Atlantic 
Railway. 


November 6.—The Netherlands Government 
presenis a bill to Parliament to reclaim forty 
thousand acres of land from the Zuyder Zee. 

Thirteen men are killed by an explosion on the 
German schoolship Bliicher. 


November 7.—The Presidents of Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and Salvador meet at Amapola and 
declare for peace in Central America. 


Domestic. 


November 1.—The Governors of Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Alabama hold a conference at 
Atlanta on the general situation in the South 
regarding railroad passenger rates. 


November 2.—Shipments of gold from Europe to 
America to date reach almost to the $30,000,000 
mark. 


November 3.—President Roosevelt decides that 
an extra session of Congress is not needed to 
relieve the money stringency. 


November 4.- Four thousand miners go on strike 
at Danville, Ill., objecting to being paid by check. 
Meat dealers announce a general advance in 
prices. 

November 5.—One_ man is killed and three are 
wounded in an election-day riot in Kentucky. 


November 6.—Receivers are appointed for the 
New York State Steel Company of Buffalo. 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt ore the city of Newport, 


. L., a $100,000 Y C. A. building in mem- 
ory of his father. 


Novemeber 7.—The President issues a statement 
declaring the results of Tuesday’s elections ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Federal Judge Wellborn, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
fines the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company $330,000 for rebating. 
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Busy wives who use 
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never seem to Srow old. Tryacake-- 
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A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M , M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Shoula Jmpart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shunld Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold ‘“tamp, Illustrated, $2,00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinion.s”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 































QeoWy 
BRONCHIAL 





Beneficial to elderly people 
who pea from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes only. 





\ Persons enanged i in, business who wish 

to separate a part of their funds from 

| their active capital pa d write tousfor § 
if let ‘* D,”’ which explains our plan of a 
iE receiving deposits by mail. é 





FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


| CAPITAL $100.000° BILLINGS, MONT: 








CENTS for trial Md Fc 


weeks. In this illus- PAE 
trated national week- 
lyall the important news of 
the world is stated clearly, 





THE NATIONAL News REVIEW. 


of great interest. 
THE paper for the home. §$1 year; takes 
papers. Try it, 13 wks. for lic. 





Pathfinder, Wash, D. C. 


$1 A [YEAR 
eft WEEK 


fairly, and briefly, for busy readers. Many special features 
It is sincere, reliable, entertaining— 
lace of $2 to # 








special attention in our sisue of 


NOVEMBER 30th 


Financial Advertising will be given 





Our consistent policy of excluding 
doubtful and undesirable announce- 
ments, and the unquestioned confidence 
our readers have in our pages, combined 
with essential quality of circulation, 
makes our columns of ever-increasing 
value for conservative investment 


publicity. 
FORMS CLOSE NOV. 22 


er 








The Literary Digest 





NOLD, 
ew York 


& Wagnalls Company, 


THE STORY OF CARLYLE. An intimate study of 
the author’s life, character, and works, by THomas Ar- 
12m0, cloth, 33 pages, illustrated. $1.00. Funk 





BANKING BY MAIL 


If your money is paying less than 6 per 
cent. you should write for booklet ‘* F’” which 
will tell you about our Six Per Cent. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


EQUITABLE BANKING TABLE BANKING E LOAN | co. 
CEO.A.SMITH. Pres. . CA. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





ES” The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 





‘A, S. K.,” Cleveland, O.—‘‘ Why do the papers 
and periodicals persist in using the spelling pajamas 
for ‘pyjamas’? I would like to know why some- 
body does not spell it correctly just once; it would be 
a big relief to me to see it correctly spelled.” 

The word referred to is derived from the Hindu- 
stani pagjama and is spelled correctly in any of the 
forms given below. Of these, the SranpARD DicTIon- 
ARY prefers the first: (1) pajamas; (2) paijamas; 
(3) pajamahs; (4) pyjamas; (5) pyjammas. Each 
one of the foregoing forms has the sanction of usage 
and all are recorded by English, Indian, and Anglo- 
Indian dictionaries. 

“A. M. C.,’’ Randolph, Vt.—-‘‘Will you kindly 
state the difference between person and individual?” 

The word person designates ‘‘a human being as 
including body and mind; a man, woman, or child; 
an individual.” The word individual designates 
“anything that can not be divided or separated into 
parts without losing its identity; that which has 
definite and continuous existence; a single person, 
animal, or thing; especially, a human being.”” The 
distinction between these words is that person almost 
always denotes a human being (the exception being 
that in certain theological uses it is related to sub- 
stance), and the word individual may be applied to 
persons and objects animate or inanimate. 

“J. L. M.,” Springfield, Mass.—‘‘Is the following 
sentence correct, ‘It 7s time we went to bed’?’’ 

The sentence is incorrect and is an example of 
mixt tenses—the verbs 7s and went being in the 
present and imperfect respectively. As a rule, the 
attraction of tenses requires that the tense of 
the dependent verb shall be present when that of the 
principal verb is present, and past when that of the 
principal verb is past. In the sentence cited the 
principal verb (zs) being in the present tense its de- 
pendent verb (went) should be also in the same 
tense, but is not. Substitute ‘‘go’’ for ‘‘went,”’ and 
the sentence is correct. 

‘“*H. V. B.,”” San José, Cal.—‘‘(1) Is it correct to 
use the word should for the word ought? Are they 
interchangeable? (2) What, if any, is the differ- 
ence between ‘If I was’ and ‘If I were’?’’ ‘ 

(1) There is a distinction between the words 
should and ought. Ought is the stronger word, 
holding most closely to the sense of morai obliga- 
tion, or sometimes of imperative logical necessity; 
should may have the sense of moral obiigation or 
may apply merely to propriety or expediency, as in 
the proverb, ‘The liar should have a good memory” 
—because he will have need of it. (2) Goold Brown 
says there is a difference between ‘‘If I were’ and 
“If I was.’’ He says that the indicative admits the 
fact, while the subjunctive supposes that he was not. 


“J. E. H.,” New York.—The correct pronunciation 
of the first word you cite is var (as in far) i-co-sil (fas 





THE SCIENTIFIC 
SOURCES OF HEALTH 


“‘ The first attempt to view human disease 
in its entirety from the standpoint of pre- 
ventive medicine.”” — H. TimMBrELL But- 
stropk, M.D., Cantab., D. P. H. 








The 
Prevention 
of Disease 


By Authorities of International 
Reputation 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 


Introduction by 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Medical 
School of Charing Cross Hospital, Honorary 
Member of the Council of the Epidermological 
Society of London, etc. 


T FURNISHES the latest and most 
conclusively demonstrat.d facts and 
expert opinions on the prevention of every 
form of human disease. It is the only 
work of the kind in the English language. 





COMMENDED IN THE HIGHEST TERMS 


The Sun, New York (in a three-and-a-half col- 
umn review): There is no doubt that the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company has rendered a public service by 
publishing this work, 


The Springfield Republican: It offers a 
sound and healthy code of life for all who are not 
physically perfect, which few people are. If the tra- 
ditional ratio of value between prevention and dis- 
ease be correct, there shou!d be the worth of at least 
a hundredweight of doctor’s bills in the two pon- 
derous volumes. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer: To the medical 
profession the work appeals with force as being the 
only one in the language which covers the whole 
gout, and to the unprofessional reader it has value 

or the sugestions it gives for individual conduct so 
as to keep in perfect health. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: \t is a scholarly 
contribution to that Prasent spirit which is trying to 
cultivate sound health as a condition precedent to a 
sound mind. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch: The books ought 
to make a welcome addition to the physician’s iibrary. 

The Medical Standard, New York: The 
authorship represents as fine an array of medical 
talent as is to be found in the world, and the quality 
of the work does not belie the authorship. ‘I he 
work is a very readable one—valuable for the prac- 
titioner, interesting to the layman. 





THOMAS L. STEDMAN, M.D., New 
York, says - 


“The idea of the work is excellent, and 1. 
present application novel ; I know of no other book 
of the kind in the English language. The authors 
are men of standing, and they have handled their 
subjects in an eminently practical manner, ee 
I regard the work as one that should meet with favor 
among physicians in this country. It is well written 
= a novel subject, scientific in tone, and authorita- 

ve. 


Two Volumes 8vo; Cloth, 1081 pp. Price, 
$3.75 net per volume. 87 50 per set. 














in machine); the second word is unknown to us. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 








BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 








THE 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is writien by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the- 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
By Prof. Dr. HUGO MaGNus, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo,cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psycaic TREATMENT 
oF Nervous DisorDERS 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. Pau Du Bors, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
-D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
*“ Les Psychoneurosis,”’ 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


Carsonic Acip Gas in MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
$1.00 = By Dr. AJHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages. 
1.00 ne’ 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic | ypesserve: based on original 
investigations, representin’’ the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. Rosenspaca, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr. Topy Conn, Nerve Specialist, Berlin, 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health, The latest scientific knowl- 
edge upon the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for successfully treating 
these troubles By A. T. HOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E, 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific stand points, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this knowledge by physicians and lxymen. By A, T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $200. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E.. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


As’ .dy into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and papelven! life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. Bv A. T. HOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
and OrTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, hel or cured by nastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


with sufficient detail all practical facts connected w 
study, diagnosis, technique, an dico-] 





ket size. 16mo, Leather, 1 . $1.00, 





A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 

th the 

id 1 aspects of a 

mortem examination. By Gustav SCHMIDT, M.D. 
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Examination Offer Closes mH, A Good Dictionary is a 
Thanksgiving-Day--- fH seme NS Family Necessity. 
Read and Act Now is the Op. 


Promptly--- tunity t 
Why Not? “4g oe ‘ 


factory and most complete dictionary yet 
printed.” 
Today 
Why not settle on Thanksgiving-Day as the date for own- 
ing this priceless Dictionary, and have it available for all the family? 
The children need it; you need it; it’s a household necessity. Do not 
delay longer! Here’s the opportunity—No money until you have examined. it 


five days—then $2.00 down and $2.00 a month {MP SPECIAL TERMS.“Symp 
““GET THE STANDARD.” § !f you desire a Dictionary that excels in all the essential fea- 


tures,and in addition contains important features of excellence not found in any 
other—features which have been the result of careful thought, and which 


have demonstrated their practical utility,““@ET THE STANDARD,” 


State Commissioner of Education, New 

York, A. S. Draper, LL.D., May 19, 1905: 
“ The Standard Dictionaryis a great oak. 
well worthy of universal recognition.” 


iy you prefer a Dictionary 
whose superiority has 
been attested by, and which 
is in use in, the great educa- 
tional institutions throughout 
the world—which has been 
purchased by special order for 
many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, as well as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 


‘GET THE STANDARD.” 


Late Hon. John Hay, Secretary of 
State, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘The great 
value and importance of the work are 
apparent at the first glance.”’ 

Hon. Wm, H. Moody, Attorney 
General, Washington, D.C.: ‘I desire to 
express my ee of the thorough- 
ness and excellence of the preparation of 
the new volume.”’ 

A. M. Wheeler, LL.D., Yale Uni- 
versity: ‘Clear, concise, accurate, com- 
agar abr. at once scholarly and popu- 
ar; admirably arranged, easy to consult ; 
a delight to the eye and the mind.” 


sa> The Only Complete 
Record of the English 
Language in Existence--- 
Acknowledged Everywhere to 
‘be the Best. iM o% : . 


























The 
center of Every English- 
Speaking Home Should be a 
good, reliable, unabridged Dictionary. 








A. G. Wilkinson, Principal Examiner U. S. 
Patent Office: ‘‘So vastly superior that I can 
hardly say enough in its praise. . . . I con- 
gratulate the editors on the most per- 
fect dictionary ever made in any language.’’ 







N buying a Dictionary it 

would surely seem reason- 
able that you should want 
only that Dictionary which 
spells and defines a// the 
real, living terms that go to 
make up the English lan- 
guage. The new Funk & 
Wagnalls “Standard” con- 
tains nearly 100,000 more 
terms than any other Dic- 
tionary published—therefore 


“GET THE STANDARD.” 


The Sun, New York: “‘As regards its 
vocabulary, this dictionary far surpasses 
all of its rivals.” 


The St. James’s Budget (Weekly 
edition of St. James’s Gazette), London : 
“To say that it is perfect in form and 
scope is not extravagance of praise, and to 
say that itis the most valuable dictionary 
of the English Language is but to repeat 
the obvious.” 


sa> From Now Until 
Thanksgiving-Day We Offer 
You an Opportunity to Examine 
it, Compare it with Others, and 
then Purchase it on Easy Terms. 





THE BEST IS 


FUNK & WACNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


LATEST—1907—EDITION 

























“The Standard Dictionary should be the pride of Literary 
America, as it is the admiration of Literary England.”’ 
The st. James’s Budget, London, Eng. 


Why not provide an Intellectual Thanks- 
giving Feast for all the Family by 
owning the long-needed 
Dictionary? 








i. sum up: If you wish the des¢ Dictionary, at a reasonable price (about one-third that 
charged for the only other Dictionary that at all compares with it), with the 
privilege of satisfying yourself at our expense that it zs the best by actual 
examination and comparison, sign and mail the accompanying coupon and 


Until “GET THE STANDARD.” 7 tp 





11-16-07 
Thanksgiving- Funk & WAGNALLS 
Day we will deliver The Independent, New York: “Itis a noble example in which the modern tendency see Meera 
FREE of all charges the to popularize knowledge has risen to the highest level yet reached.” New York. 
ae 7 Sversi Sant : nee Gentle :—Will y 

Two-Volume 1907 Edition Prof. A. H. Say ce, Oxford University, the Eminent Philologist: te Pspcanie se aghol aco planes send 

OS: ‘*The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy of your new Standard Dictiona ." gid 
of The Standard Dictionary. of the great continent which has produced it. It is P volumes, bound in 34 Morocco Clee price 
Examine it « da S; if vou decide to more than complete. . . . It is certain , $30.00? Itis expressly understood that I may re- 
a iggy Me apps ml TI meine al sn “aatng elie eee e eet oe 
. p it, , . , pay “iced dictionaries of the Eng- no risk of any kind, while the volumes are either in my in 
if you decide not to keep it, return it at our lish language.” session or in transit. If retained, I will remit to you $2.00 as the 


initial payment, within six days of receipt of the Dictionary by me, and 


expense. Ss SIGN COUPON OPPOSITE. GS $2.00 monthly until the $30.00, the regular price of the Dictionary, is paid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK rae tein ae ere eee ae 


Sree PE MOIEEE A. 5 o:srs ca eho Sin Wee oinn deine N sevteok caw cma D-11-16-7 
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Thefiterary Digest Classified Columns 











The Cost for Advertisements under this headingis 65 


cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED : 


WanTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quality 
for ready positions at $25a week and over,to 
writefor free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, an- 
other $5,000 and any number earn $1,500. The 
best clothing ad writer in New York owes 
his success within a few months to my 
teachings. Demand exceeds supply. George 
H. Powell, Advertising and Business Expert, 
673 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


TEACHERS, gover . housekeepers, 

mothers-helpers, matrons, companions, 

secretaries, attendants eupplied. The 

HOPKINS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
1 Union Square, N. Y. 














Brain Brokers. Telling how 25,000 men 
were placed. Office, Sales and Technical 
men wanted. Salaries $600 to $6,000. Write 
today, stating age, experience and location 
desired. Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 





WAN(CSED representatives in unoccupied 
territory for sale agents for wonderful 
Kern Incandescent Gas Burner. Most ef- 
ficient and economical in the world. Write 
Howse Company, 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as fo patent 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress: sample’ free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., $49 ‘‘F,’’ Washington. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ‘| 


- LITERARY, ASSISTANCE 





MAGAZINES AT WHOLESALE RATES 
AND FREE SAMPLES. Advise us what 
periodicals you are taking and when sub- 
scriptions expire. We will then send you 
several samples of the leading magazines, 
also our wholesale list giving lowest prices 
obtainable anywhere. Morris Book Shop, 
152 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE» RACE QUESTION discussed in a 
sane manner from standpoint of American- 
ism in “The Voice of the Third Genera- 





tion.” Every patriotic American citizen 
should read this stirring work. Send 25 
cents for copy to-day. HENRY P. FRY, 
422 Temple Court, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


_ RAILROAD BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 
including Reports, Mortgages, Leases, etc., 
for sale. DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty 
Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


2 AT A SACRIFICE 
Have just obtained a shipment of fancy, 
imported, damask towels, size 21 x 42 inches 
Each one is a beautiful, richly designed 
masterpiece, hemstitched and’ decorated 
with an elaborate drawn-work ppttern 
, FORA HOLIDAY GIFT 
nothing would be more appreciated and it 
will pay you to act now, while this lot Jasts. 
Regular price, $14.00 doz., our price, $1.50 pr. 
$4.00 } half doz. $7.50 doz. omnes is aid. 
MONEY RACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
8S. F. MILLER, Box 110, Literary Digest. 


HOME UTILITIES 


Our New Electric-Kerosene-Burner will 

ive three times the light of the ordinary 

urner, and is ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. 
Sample Tic. Agents Wanted. CHARLES- 
BRYANT CO., 92 Yesler, Seattle, Wash. 


























Patents that PROTECT—Onur three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. . 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. © 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
California raisins at any time direct from 
the farm. Send a one-dollar bill to 


Oleander, Cal., for a trial box. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 
large income assured to anyone who will 
act as our representative after learning our 
business thoroughly by mail. Experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ambition and willingness to learn a luera- 
tive business. No soliciting or traveling. 
An exceptional opportunity for thosé who 
desire to better their condition and make 
more money. For full particulars write 
nearest office for free book No. 72. National 
Co-Operative Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; Marden Bldg:; Washington, 
- ©.; Phelps Bldg., ‘Scranton, Pa., and 
Delgar Bldg.. Oakland, Calif. 
THE BEST INVESTMENT. If you wish 
a home now, or to provide one for old age, 
you can find no better investment than the 
purchase of a tract of rich Southern land 
at present prices in a territory just opened 
up by railroads. Tidewater Virginia and 
Eastern Carolina have the most fertile soil 
of any of the Southern Statesand aclimate 
that is well nigh ideal. Let us send vou 
descriptive gomphivt, F. L. MERRITT, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Norfolk & 
Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 


MEN OF BUSINESS interested in new 
field for making money will find in_our 
proposition what they are seeking; have 
new plan in mail order line that will please 
those seeking good _ investment, large pro- 
fits; fortune for right parece. 

THE F. H. ALDEN CO., 
140 East 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 








HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN- 
TERPRISE. Clearly taught by the Brokers 
and Promoters’ Handbook. An interestin 
48-page descriptive booklet, No. 88, maile 
free. THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
CO. OF AMERIOA, 117 Nassau St., N. Y. 


HOW to organize a Corporation and pro- 
i Write for booklet 
EDMUND 





mote the enterprise. 
‘*Points to Business Men.” 
WILLCOX, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


We offer no speculative scheme but if you 
have $100 or more to invest at 8% on security 
3 to 1, address Farmers Hardware Co.. 
Pelham, Ga. 








LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent: Sales Specialist, 290J.J. 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Booklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NA 





Broadway, New York City. 


FILTER OO., 625 Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 
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Dealtyfxchange 








FOR SALE:—Irrigated farms of 80 acres 


and upwards from ten to twenty miles from, 


Denver, the most beautiful city in America. 

aims, grasses, fruits, vegetables, beets, 

., grow under our ample supply of ‘water 
for late as well as early irrigation as they 
do in few places in the world. You can buy 
on easy terms, making a small payment 
down, and we will build houses where 
needed. Why not leave the old states where 
land and rentals are so high and buy irri- 
gated land where you, govern your water 
supply by the needs of your crops? Send 
for beautiful illustrated pamphlet. DEN- 
VER RESERVOIR IRRIGATION -COM- 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF LOS ANGELES. City map, 
information yaluable to Tourists and Home- 
seekers, free. OC. INCOTT & CO., 

Dept. L, Un. Tr. Bldg. Los Angeles. 


REAL ESTATE OWNERS 


Let us tell you how you 

can make this department 

sell Southern, Property for 
a you. 








BONDS AND MORTGAGES 





INVESTMENT . 
> One $15,000.00, note five years, inter- 
est 8%, payable quarterly, secured by 
second mortgage on exceptionally 
fine business property in_ center of 
Jacksonville, Florida. Maker and 
endorser first class. References to 
best city banks. Offered for $13,500 

cash. Address ; 

Box 8, Saint Leo, Florida. 





FARM MORTGAGES FOR SALE 
Send for Booklet 
** We’re Right on the Ground ” 
Descriptive memorandum of Loans, &c. 


eo 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Our Minneapolis First Mortgage Loans 


are safe, always worth par and bring good 
interest. Inquire 





Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
x 











WRITING-TO-ORDER: * Lectures, ora- 
tions, addresses, essays, papers, arguments 
prepared. REVISION, criticism, typewrit- 
ing of manuscripts. DISPOSAL on com- 
mission. Correspondence invited: Booklet 
Authors’ Revision Bureau, 2400 7th Ave.,N.Y. 


MSS. revised by successful author; ad- 
vice as to publication, essays, speeches, etc., 
of highest quality; literary aid of all sorts, 
Literary, Bureau, 803 Ade phi St., B’klyn: 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


MOOCCA SHOES, EQUAL RIGHTS TO 
EVERY TOE. Ventilated. »Wndorsed by 
orthopeedic specialists. Sold at:!best shops. 
Write for illustrated list and prices. 

Mocea Shoe Co., Back Bay, Boston. 


FOOT COMFORT. Georges’ Shields the 
best yet. Corn Shield 10c. Bunion 25c. De- 
scribe location. Free Booklet J. J. Georges 
& Son, 1216 Penn. Ave., Washington D. C. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE MATRIX suit- 
able for scarf pin, brooch or ring, 75 cents. 
SCARABE, $1.50. Catalo free. N. 
DIcKEY,Precious Stones, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PICTURES 


PERRY PICTURES. Every home should 
have them. Send 25c. for 25 art subjects, 
or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 
religious, or $1.00 for 4 sets, each 54 x8, 
Catalog and 2 pictures 4c. 

Awarded Four THE PERRY PiciruREs Oo. 
Gold Medals. Dept. 2, Malden, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
HAMILTON, N. Y. Founded 1819 
George Edmands Merrill, D.D.,LL.D., Pres. 

Magnificent: equipment. Large endow- 
ment. Moderate expenses.: Distinguished 
for her high scholastic standards and the 
moral tone essential to the best culture. 
Address Registrar Vincent B. Fisk. 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 


BIRD MANNA is the secret preparation 
used by the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains in Germany for curing all dis- 
eases of Cage Birds and restoring lost song. 
It acts like magic. lic by druggist or by 
mail. Send for ** Free Bird Book.’”’ PHrLa. 
Brrp Foop Co., 400 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY 












































by water power—no attention—no expense— 
2 feet fall, elevates water 50 feet, ete. 
Guarante Catalog free. Rife Ram Co., 
2197 Trinity Building, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Vacuum Cap 
OUR VAOUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
rowth, Sent on trial under guarantee. 














RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM, pumps water 











PANY, 726. Ernest & Cranmer Bldg, Denver, ‘ z . L. FORT? rite for free particulars. The ern 
Colo. , ’ T HE LITE RARY DIGEST 811 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis,:Minn. Vacuum Cap Oo., 504 Barclay Block, Denver. 
CF Ope RENE new the | 
JUST READY |BETWEEN THE 


“The Sinner 
and His Friends” 


Companion Volume to “ Christ and His Friends,” “‘ The 
isherman and His Friends,’’ “‘,.Paul and His 
riends,” “John and His Friends,” 


“* David and His Friends.” 
By Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. 


R. BANKS has put the best efforts of his 
mature years into this volume and given us a 
stirring, wide-awake, up-and-doing EVANGELIS- 
TIC series of sermons that burn with fire and glow 
with sympathy. His strong personality finds here 
the most fitting theme in which to show a great 
love for the sin~ er, an abhorrence of sin and a true 
friendship forall who will strive once more for a life 
of honor and steadfastness, Dr, Banks has seen 
much of the unfortunate side of those who have 
trodden the downward 7. He has hada wide 
experience in Cleveland, in Brooklyn, in New York 
and nowin Denver. Heknows how to deal tenderly 
and tactfully with the erring ones and win them 
back to uprightness. The book isas beautifully print- 
edand boundas any issued under Dr. Banks’sname. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.44 Postpaid 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St. New York City 








HOME GYMNASTICS 


LING’S SYSTEM 
By PROF. ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 


This system of gymnastics has been designed on 
strictly scientific principles, and has been recognized 
by educators throughout the world as a most valuable 
and practical one. Stockholm has long maintained a 
Royal Gymnastic Institute where it has been taught 
with ever-increasing efficiency since 1813. The system 
has met with great popularity and adaptability as a 
home-culture course, and the object of this work is to 
enable any one to put into practice the principles on 
which sound physical health may be gained and main- 
tained. So grateful have been the Swedish people 
for the incalculable good accruing to their race through 
the dissemination and practice of the principles of 
Pehr Henrik Ling (born in 1776), that they are about 
to erect a statue to his memory at Stockholm, and all 
profits from the first edition of this work will be de- 
voted to that purpose, the publishers having waived all 
right to the same. 


1zmo, Cloth. 50 cents, net. By mail, 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York City 


OLD AND THE NEW 


TESTAMENTS 


400. YEARS BET. MALACH. AND MATT.’ 
OR INTERBIBLICAL HISTORY 

By David Gre D.D., LL.D., President 

a the Westers Theological Seminary 
he history of the Jews as it‘relates to 
Palestine and Christ .may be roughly 
divided into, ‘two periods: 1.—From Joshua 
tothe Babyloniarexile. 2.—From the return 
of the Jews underCyrus’ reign to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem under the Romans. The 
latter period is the special concern of this book. 
Rev. Wilbur»Fletcher Steele, Prof. Biblical Science. 
University of Denver, says: ““This book has delighted 


me. Faith:mounts high 4s its nages are devoured. It 
is untechnical and easily comprehended by the layman. 


Geo. B. Stewart, D.1., Pres. Auburn Theol. Seminary: 
‘4 most interesting book. Dr. Gregg’s presentation is 
illuminating and inspiring. It is a valuable book.”’ 


12mo, 125 pages. Cloth, 75 cents net. 
Funk & WAGNALLS.COMPANY *4"ROwVork 9 








HOME-LIFE 


IN ORDER By A.T. Schofield, M.D, 


Good health, good sanitation. Sensible treatment of 
the body in the matter of bathing, food, good air, sleep 
and healthful surroundings. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 





UNDER PONTIUS PILATE 


A powerful religious historical novel 
written in a most vivid and intensely in- 
teresting manner. By William Schuyler. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 























LIBRARY OF RLIGIOUS POETRY 


A collection of the best poetry of all ages and lands, 
including 1,888 poems, representing the verse of 716 
authors. Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Li.D. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 1,049 pages, indexes to authors, 
subjects, first lines, $6.00. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 











































Globe“Wernicke patterns. 


space in the room. 


color plate illustrating the different finishes. 





HETHER YOU buy books by the set, or one at a time, keep in mind that the sequel to 
a perfect library is the Globe“Weenieke “Elastic” Book-case. 
Every book-lover fully appreciates this statement where he attempts to classify an assortment 

of books, as no other sectional book-case admits of such varied and artistic combinations as the 


_ No matter how diversified the character and size of the volumes may be, we fumish graded 
sections that are not only commensurate with the size of the books, but also with the available 


__ And you can obtain these sections in ¢7gé different finishes of oak and mahogany—dull and 
polish ; fitted with plain, leaded and bevel plate glass receding doors that travel freely and easily. 
Made in three distinct types that are fully described in our catalogue which also contains a 


Prices uniform everywhere. Carried in stock by nearly 1,500 authorized agents. Where 
not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. Write for catalogue M-107. 


























She Globe“Wernicke Co, CINCINNATI 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway Cor. White. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Avenue. 


Boston, 91-93 Federal Street. 











ust the best typewriter that money 
can buy! 


The Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company (Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 




















about the 


. 


“Everyone Exclaims 


About Our Li 


“THE LAMPS are splendid. Everyone exclaims 


ghts!”) 


amount of light they give,”’ writes 
Mrs. W. T. Reese, 
Tiffin, Ohio. “My 
City friends visiting 
here say they are 
as good as Gas. In 
fact, my home is 
now considered the 
best lighted house 
inthecounty. Why, 
when we go visit- 
ing our neighbors 
of an evening it is 
hard to keep from 
exclaiming about 
the poor light they 
have!”’ 


The Angle Lamp is the mew method of burning common kerosene oil, 
and is as different from the ordinary lamps in results as it is in appearance. 
It makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest and the most satisfactory 


of all lighting methods. Safer and more relia 


le than gasolene or acetylene, 


yet as convenient to operate as gas or electricity. 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. 
May be turned high or low without 
odor. No smoke, no danger. Filled 
while lighted and without moving. 
Requires filling but once or twice a 
week, It floods a room with its 
beautiful, soft mellow light that has 
no equal. 

And yet, the lamp actually pays for 


itself, For while the ordinary round 
wick lamp, usually considered the 
cheapest of all lighting methods,burns 
but about 5 hours on a quart of oil, 
the Angle Lamp burnsa full 16 hours 
on the some quantity, But send for 
our catalog “ 47°" explaining the new 
rinciples employed in this lamp, and 
or our proposition for selling on 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Wouldn’t you like to have your home admiringly referred to by your 


neighbors as “ the best lighted house 
light would cost so much Iess than 


in the county ”—if you knew such a 
our present system as to pay for itself 


in afew months’ use? Then write for catalog “47” describing The Angle 


Lamp fully and listing 32 varieties from $2.00 up. 


t is free for the asking. 


ANGLE MFG. CO.,’ 159-161 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 








